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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
enedesileaatiets 


HE week in France has been one of intense excitement, 
owing to the fact that it will have witnessed before it 
closes the arrival of Major Marchand ; the public hearing of, 
and the decision in, the Dreyfus case; and the trial and 
acquittal of M. Dérouléde. What will be the outcome of 
these events it is most difficult to surmise. The ascertained 
factorsin the situation are :—(1) Paris, as a whole, is in a state 
of extreme effervescence over Major Marchand, and has made 
him a great popular hero. (2) There is a large body of men 
whoare profoundly dissatisfied with, and disloyal to, the Parlia- 
mentary Republic, and openly proclaim their desire to over- 
throwit. (3) Public opinion—witness the reception of the ver- 
dict in the Dérouléde trial—is inclined to encourage rather than 
to suppress this form of treason. (4) The heads of the Army 
are sullen and angry, even if humiliated,—witness General 
Hervé’s speech at the Dérouléde trial, a speech which has 
been left unpunished. [Remember General Hervé is one of 
the Army Inspectors who are virtually the Commander-in- 
Chief in commission.] (5) The President, the Ministry, and the 
Chambers seem bereft of the power of action, and are appa- 
rently drifting with the stream. When to-day or on Monday 
the Court of Cassation drops into the human powder-magazine 
of Paris its decision in the Dreyfus case, it is quite possible 
that an explosion may ensue, and also possible that Marchand 
may come to the top.« No doubt he is only a Major of 
Marines, but he is also the only person or thing at the present 
moment which practically all Frenchmen agree to praise and 
respect. Yet in spite of all these grounds for alarm, we hold 
instinctively to the belief expressed elsewhere,—namely, that, 
for the present at any rate, there will be no explosion. 


Major Marchand arrived at Toulon on . Tuesday, and 
received a greeting which in enthusiasm outdid even the 
famous reception of the Russian fleet. His first speech, that 
in answer to the Toulon deputations, was the least discreet, 
and has been most commented on, for it referred to the 
internal state of France. “In the course of our expedition,” 
said Major Marchand, “it happened to us once to be afraid, 
not for ourselves, but for our country... ... On seeing the 
divided state of our country respecting an affair of which 
I have ‘not to speak, we felt that France could not 
make a ‘supreme. effort. We-felt that, our. country, 
could not’ make the energetic and proud response. which 
ten centuries of history had taught her.” . “ We must not,” he 
went on, “let France have two such crises. as. that in a 
century.” Very possibly too much.has been made of this 
speech, but: certainly it. will, not_ tend to encourage content- 


the ovation in the streets she did not hear a single cry of 
“Vive la République!” or even of “Vive la France!” Nothing 
was audible but the universal shout of “Vive Marchand !” 
Mrs. Crawford also notes, however, that every now and then 
little gangs of apparently hired roughs tried to raise the cry of 
“Vive Dérouléde!” Among the half-delirious. attempts to 
raise Major Marchand to the necessary height of glory, we note 
one in particular. Statements have been made in the Press as to 
Marchand’s goodness to his younger brothers, and as to how 
his scanty and hardly earned pay was sent home to educate 
them. Yet he is avery stern brother. France always remem- 
bers the other stern young officer who spent his pay on 
educating his brothers. 


The decision of the Court of Cassation on the Dreyfus case 
will not be given till Saturday, or even Monday ; but it is as 
certain as anything can be in France just now that the Court 
will order that Dreyfus shall be retried, not by the Court of 
Cassation, but by another Court-Martial,—the course de- 
manded by the prisoner’s counsel, who declared that Dreyfus 
had expressly asked to be tried again by his peers. The 
Report of M. Ballot-Beaupré, the official Reporter, was entirely 
in favour of revision, and he distinctly declared that in his 
opinion the bordereau was written not by Dreyfus, but by 
Esterhazy. Yet Esterhazy cannot be prosecuted and punished, 
for he has been tried and acquitted already, and no man can, 
of course, be tried twice for the same offence. It only remains 
to be said that Colonel Du Paty de Clam was arrested at 
7 o'clock on Thursday evening and lodged in the Cherche- 
Midi Prison. The exact nature of the charge is not stated. 


The trial of M. Dérouléde began in Paris on Monday, and 
ended on Wednesday in a verdict of “Not guilty,” the jury 
spending twenty minutes in deliberating on the case. If 
France were England we should certainly regard this as a 
happy result, and consider that it was well not to make a 
martyr of so fantastic a person; but France is not England, 
and we are by no means sure that the verdict will decrease M. 
Dérouléde’s influence. Remember that he admitted the charge 
of trying to persuade General Roget to march on the Elysée. 
The speech of M. Dérouléde’s counsel, M. Falateuf, contained a 
strong attack on the Parliamentary Republic. His client was 
prosecuted because he wished to change the existing régime 
and to purify the Republic. “Yes,” continued M. Falateuf, 
“for more than twenty years now you have been at work ; for 
more than twenty years you all, Progressists and Moderates, 


‘have been pretending that you are the only party capable of 


obtaining 2.majority ; and what have you made of France? . 
Have you byought her nearer the hour of deliverance? Were 
this hour one day to strike, tell me in what state the country 
would be? Should we not be exposed once more to some 
fresh Fashoda at some. point or other of the globe, to some 
fresh shame? Oh, may God spare us this trial! - You reason 





went with the'status quo. But it is in dissatisfaction with the 
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men “heady” and unreal, but theyundoubtedlyrepresent a large 
body of French opinion. Half France is now in that strange 
mood which has been exhibited before in history. They want 
somebody to act instead of talking, and this desire is not im- 
paired by the fact that no one exactly knows what the 
action ought to be. Perhaps, after all, what they are really 
langing for is an actor, not a trué man of action. 


‘the Peace Conference has shown a great deal of activity 
during the week. We deal elsewhere with the various pro- 
posals for arbitration and mediation that are being discussed, 
and will only say here that they were received and debated with 
real interest by the delegates. On Thursday a resolution was 
pissed, in spite of the opposition of the British delegates, sup- 
ported by Italy and Austria, prohibiting the use of the dum- 
dum bullet. It must be remembered, however, that it is 
alleged by our experts that the bullet cannot fairly be 
condemned on the ground of inhumanity. On Thursday, 
also, a proposal was discussed for giving private property 
at sea the immunity from capture which it enjoys on land. 
We trust that, in spite of some obvious advantages, we shall 
not agree to this, for the balance of benefit is decidedly against 
the proposal. The Zimes correspondent at the Hague most 
appositely cites the opinion of two great Englishmen on the 
subject. One of them, John Stuart Mill, said :—‘‘I venture 
to call the renunciation of the right of seizing enemies’ pro- 
petty at sea a national blunder.” The other, Mr. Cobden, 
held that “the practical effect would be, in case of war with a 
naval Power, to transfer the carrying trade even of our own 
ports to neutral bottoms.” 





On Tuesday Sir Alfred Milner and President Kruger 
arrived at Bloemfontein, and on Wednesday the first meeting of 
the Conference took place for settlement of preliminaries. 
The proceedings are to be strictly private. Mr. Fischer, a 
Free State Councillor, is to act as interpreter. He is to sit at 
the head of the table, with Sir Alfred Milner and his assistants 
on the right, aad President Kruger and his assistants on the 
left. It is, therefore, not a round, but a long, table Conference, 
Those who are interested in the subject of tables and the 
political significance of their various forms will recall the 
treatment of the subject in Bacon’s essays, and what he tells 
us of “a long table and a square table, or seats about 
the walls.” “For at a long table a few at the upper 
end in effect sway all the business, but in the other 
form there is more use of the counsellors’ opinions that 
sit lower.” He adds that, though these seem “things 
of form,” they often are “things of substance.” It may 
be added that President Kruger on his arrival declared 
that he would discuss all questions except the independence 
of the Republic,—“ All, all, all,” were his actual words. If 
this spirit is maintained, the Conference should accomplish 
much, for no one wants to destroy the independence of the 
Republic. The great hope is that the President will not let 
himself be governed by the fatal notion that he cannot extend 
the franchise because it would be giving votes to his enemies. 
Such a prepossession of mind means confusion and ruin for 


South Africa. 


The House reassembled on Wednesday (the Derby Day) to 
discuss Mr. Robson’s Half-Timers Bill in Committee. This 
very important measure, which raises the age at which children 
can be partially exempted from school attendance from eleven 
to twelve, owing to the obstinate obstruction of a small knot 
of Lancashire Members, has not become law, though the 
operative clause was passed after the Closure had been moved 
and carried by 263 votes to 26. The figures of the divisions 
were most instructive. Mr. Whiteley, the ringleader of the 
obstructionists, could only get ten Members to support his 
first amendment postponing the operation of the Bill for five 
years, and only eighteen to support the substitution of eleven 
years and six months for twelve years. An important proviso 
was adopted on the motion of Mr. Robson, enabling the local 
authority for any district to fix thirteen years as the minimum 
age for exemption from school attendance in the case of 
children to be employed in agriculture, and providing that 
such children over eleven and under thirteen years of age who 
had passed the standard prescribed for partial exemption from 
school attendance by the by-laws of the local authority should 
not be required to attend school more than two hundred and 








fifty times in a year. We sincerely trust that in view of the 
overwhelming majorities—hardly ever less than 10 to by 
which the House has condemned the opposition to the Bill 
the Government will not refuse the special facilities necessary 
to secure its insertion in the Statute-book before the end of 
the Session. We have nothing but praise for the union of 
persistence and conciliation shown by the Member for South 
Shields in the conduct of a measure which will deserve to 
be Enown to future generations as Robson’s Bill. 





We note with intense satisfaction the statement made in 
Thursday's Times that Lord Londonderry has promised to 
preside at a meeting (to be held in one of the Committee. 
rooms of the House of Commons) next week to consider what 
steps shall be taken to promote the construction of a Channel 
tunnel between Great Britain and Ireland. It is said that 
provided a certain amount of sympathetic interest is shown 
by the Government, the necessary funds will be forthcoming 
We believe that the tunnel would pay, but so important do 
we consider the matter from the political point of view 
that we hold that, if necessary, Parliament might guarantes 
interest at 23 per cent. on £10,000,000, or such a percentage as 
should be required to make up 23 per cent. The tunnel 
would not only give a physical foundation for Unionism, but 
would greatly help the material development of Ireland. 
Lastly, it would secure to the United Kingdom for all time the 
command of the quick passenger traffic to and from America. 
The main stream of Transatlantic traffic would be bound to 
flow through Ireland and Great Britain. As to the engineer. 
ing possibilities we have no fears. We do not doubt that Mr, 
John Aird would contract to make the tunnel with as light a 
heart as he agreed to dam the Nile at Assouan. Of the two, 
the tunnel is probably the easier task. 


An abstract of the Report to be presented at the annual 
meeting of the Suez Canal Company appeared in Monday's 
Times. From this it appears that the receipts for 1898~ 
87,906,000 francs—have exceeded those of any previous year, 
while the number of vessels—3,503—which passed through 
the Canal has only once been surpassed. The traffic statistics 
show that of these vessels, representing 9,238,000 tons burden, 
England sent no fewer than 2,295, Germany standing second 
with 356, Holland fourth with 193, while Japan, with 
46, was only two behind Russia. Of companies it is worth 
mentioning that the Norddeutscher Lloyd stands second in the 
traffic. Of the 219,000 passengers 79,000 were civilians, while 
of the soldiers 34,000 were English, 23,000 were Turks, 23,000 
Russians, 14,000 French, and 10,000 Spanish. The pilgrims 
and emigrants amounted to 17,000. Allowing for the allot- 
ment of upwards of two million francs to the reserve, the sur- 
plus of receipts over expenditure amounts to 46,068,000 francs, 
and the dividend stands at 100 francs net. The Report speaks 
of the improvement in Indian trade, and of the prospect of 
increased traffic from the events in China and railway con- 
struction in Tonquin, Japan, Formosa, and East Africa. It 
will be interesting to see whether America’s Imperial expan- 
sion will affect her contribution to the traffic of the Canal, 
which last year only amounted to four vessels. The Canal is 
the nearer route to the Philippines. 


The Times of Tuesday quotes from the Johannesburg Star 
the text of a despatch by Mr. Chamberlain, and the answer 
by Mr. Reitz, the Transvaal State Secretary,—the subject in dis- 
pute being the dynamite monopoly. Mr. Chamberlain asserts 
that the existing dynamite monopoly is a breach of Article 
XIV. of the London Convention, because it prevents British 
manufacturers trading in the Transvaal,—a right accorded to 
them by the Convention. Apparently Mr. Chamberlain does 
not allege ‘that the creation of a monopoly would’ bea 
breach of the Convention if it were “intended in good 
faith to benefit the State generally, and not simply to 
favour the concessionaire.” The present monopoly is, in fact, 
declared not to be a bond-side State monopoly, but in reality s 
device for giving a trade preference to certain persons. Mr. 
Reitz replies to Mr. Chamberlain by asserting that there can 
have been no breach of the Convention because the monopoly 
does benefit the State, and because British merchants have 
the same trading facilities that the burghers have. The legal 
problem is a very complicated one, and we shall not attempt 
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“to say where the balance of argument, lies, but, considering 
~ matters as a whole, we think that all efforts should be con- 


“ eentrated on the franchise question, and that as regards other 


" ¢hings the Republic should be dealt with as gently and as 


liberally as possible. The best hope, perhaps the only hope, for 
permanent peace lies in a wise and liberal extension of the 


franchise. 


We noticed last week the speech in which Mr. Chamberlain 
declared that personally he would vote for no scheme of old- 
age pensions which did not separate the deserving from the 
undeserving poor, and insisted that the best test for deserving- 
ness was having made an attempt to provide for old age. This 
scems to show that the Government will, when it proposes legis- 
lation, introduce a Bill which will supplement old-age pensions 
granted by friendly societies and insurance companies. We 
do not feel at all certain that the question is yet ripe for 
treatment, or that this is the true principle, but if it is adopted, 
we sincerely hope that the help to be given to the members of 
the societies will be given, not by a concurrent endowment, 
but by providing for the last years of the aged person’s life. 
That is, instead of, say, doubling the half-a-crown a week for 
which a man has insured after sixty-five, we should greatly 
prefer the State to say: ‘We will take up any pension made 
to lapse at seventy-five and continue to pay it till death, pro- 
vided it is not more than five shillings a week.’ This proposal 
js, in fact, a combination of what has been called the 
Spectator scheme of pensions after seventy-five, with Mr. 
Chamberlain’s proviso of help only for those who help 
themselves. The State would, in fact, say: ‘If you will show 
your thrift by providing for yourselves till seventy-five, we 
will take the burden of the remaining years.’ The advantage 
of this plan is that it would lead to no interference with the 
friendly societies, would conform to Mr. Chamberlain’s sine 
quad non of deservingness, would involve no complicated 
machinery, and would greatly increase the socicties’ powers of 
granting cheap pensions by relieving them of the burden of 
the very long lives. For their purposes no one would live 
beyond seventy-five. 


The by-election at Southport has resulted in the return of 
thé Liberal candidate, Sir George Pilkington, by a majority of 
583 votes over Mr. C. B. Balfour. The votes polled, 5,635 and 
5,052, show an increase of 535 and 224 on the Liberal and 
Conservative polls at the last election, when the seat, held for 
twelve years by Mr. Curzon, was captured by the late Sir H. 
Naylor-Leyland. The new Member, whose return makes no 
difference to the balance of parties in the House, sat for the 
division in 1885-86, has been three times Mayor of South- 
port, and was generally admitted to be the strongest local 
candidate available. We have never attached great import- 
ance to by-elections, and can make no exception in the 
present case. We note that it has been said in some quarters 
that Mr. C. B. Balfour would have secured more votes but for 
the defection of the extreme Protestants, who desired to give 
the Government a reminder of their power. It is also said 
that many Ritualists abstained, or even voted for Sir George 
Pilkington, because they consider that Mr. A. J. Balfour has 
not shown them enough sympathy. In that case Mr. 
Balfour’s action in the House pleased neither side,—not an 
uncommon occurrence when one treats both combatants 
fairly in a bitter contest. 





On Tuesday Sir William Harcourt addressed a meeting of 
his constituents in the Hermon Baptist Chapel, Nantyglo, and 
spent a great part of his time in doing what Mr. Morley only 
last week declared to be “contending for the shadow of the 
jackass,”"—7.e., discussing the meaning of Jingoism and 
Imperialism and Little Englandism. What, he asked, does 
this Imperialism you hear so much about mean? “If it 
means pursuing a policy which is the wisest and the 
best for that great Empire to which we belong, of 
course we are all Imperialists in that sense.” Imperialism, 
he went on, “is a policy which has its first regard’ 
to the consolidation of the vast dominions, the countless 
millions, and the varied interests which compose our unequalled 
Empire, the development of their resources, the lightening of 
their burdens, the fostering of their natural growth, the relief 
of distress within it, and the raising of the standard of all 








sorts and conditions of men who are.the subjects of the 
Queen.” That was the policy which made the Empire great 
and kept it so. With this wise and sane Imperialism he con- 
trasted the policy of the wild upholders of expansion —men 
who were like the inflationists who thought that the more 
paper-money you issued the richer you were. In his judg- 
ment it was a greater and wiser policy to. cultivate an Empire 
than to boom an Empire. 





That is a great political truth exceedingly well put, and we 
congratulate Sir William Harcourt on its enunciation. 
It must be remembered, however, that it is exactly the policy 
which Lord Salisbury has most consistently and most success- 
fully pursued. There is no stronger advocate of concentrating 
our efforts on making the best possible use of our present 
possessions as opposed to mere reckless expansion than 
the present Prime Minister. People are asserting that Sir 
William Harcourt’s expressions of sympathy with sane Im- 
perialism are not sincere, but merely made so as not to lose 
touch with the bulk of his party, but this is not a fair or 
true accusation. Sir William Harcourt is at heart a typical 
Old Whig, and though the Whigs were usually against any 
increase of our responsibilities, they always believed in holding 
on to what we had got They never challenged our right 
to govern the races of inferior civilisation. 


An amazing story, illustrative of the fatuous methods of the 
French General Staff, is narrated with the utmost cireum- 
stantiality of detail by a correspondent of the Daily Chronicle 
in Wednesday’s issue. Of late years the notorious “second 
bureau” had left England outside the scope of its espionage, 
but on the emergence of the Fashoda crisis last September, 
and in face of the fact that nothing was known of the topo- 
graphy of Great Britain beyond what could be obtained from 
maps and English reports “ which no one read,” it was decided 
to despatch immediately a secret mission to survey the English 
coast from Sheerness to Penzance. To make matters worse, the 
War Office could not find a single officer in Paris sufficiently 
acquainted with the English language to undertake the task 
without betraying his nationality. Finally, they were reduced 
to entrust the command of the mission to a non-commissioned 
artillery officer, the son of a Communist refugee in London, and 
placed under his orders three Captains and nine Lieutenants. 
The work was done—somehow—in a fortnight, without taking a 
single photograph, and the artilleryman has now returned to his 
battery. Thestory would be incredible if it were not for such 
uncontested facts as that Colonel Henry, when appointed 
chief of the Intelligence Department, did not know a word of 
German. One wonders whether these amazing spies all 
wore blue spectacles and false beards during their stay in 
England. 





During the past week the breakdown in the negotiations 
between this country and Canada and the United States in 
regard to the Alaskan boundary and other outstanding ques- 
tions has been causing a great deal of public comment. It is 
very difficult to decide upon the merits of the case, but 
we fear that there is a tendency on the part of Canada 
to ask for more than she probably would ask for were she 
an independent Power, while America is too apt to take 
the line that Canada is hopelessly impracticable, and is 
always making difficulties which Great Britain, if left alone, 
would never raise. Our position between the two combatants 
is a very difficult one. Canada is part of the Empire, and one 
of the best parts, and we cannot let her suffer, even in the 
smallest degree, in order to make things easy with America, 
but, at the same time, we cannot support unreasonable 
demands. If, however, it is true that Canada desires to 
submit the whole Alaskan boundary dispute to arbitration, 
and that America refuses, then Canada, it appears to us, has 
right on her side. America’s absolute insistence on arbitration 
in regard to the Venezuela boundary dispute, and our agree- 
ment to her demand, binds her in honour not to refuse arbitra- 
tion in the present case. That is a fact which we cannot 
believe will be ignored by the American people, who have 
never wavered in their support of arbitration. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
_New Consols (23) were on Friday 10944. 
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THE SITUATION IN FRANCE. 


T has been a wonderful week in France, for into it 
have been crowded a whole series of stirring events, 
—the final sittings of the Court of Cassation, the trial 
of M. Déroulede, and the reception of Major Marchand. 
But though we must write before the week has closed, 
and, therefore, before we know the decision of. the Court 
of Cassation on the Dreyfus case, and whether any political 
results have come from the “acclaiming” of Major Mar- 
chand, it is impossible to doubt that the situation is one 
of gravity, if not of actual peril, for the Republic. On the 
whole, we think “ the better opinion ” is that the Nationalists, 
and the conspirators among and behind them, will not suc- 
ceed in upsetting the present régime; but at the same time it is 
difficult to see exactly how things are to calm down and resume 
their normal course. If the Parliamentary Republic possessed 
a body of loyal and able leaders—men not merely anxious to up- 
hold the present state of things, but capable of swift and strong 
action—there need, of course, be no ground foralarm. But can 
it be said that such men are to be found in Paris? If there 
were, the apparently inevitable decision in favour of revision 
in the Dreyfus case might be made the starting-point for 
new confidence in the Republic. Skilful and resolute men 
of the Gambetta type, if they existed, might, without 
humiliating the Army, oblige it, or rather the “ostrich 
plumes ”—z.¢., the Generals—to resume their proper place in 
the State as loyal servants rather than as restless and irre- 
sponsible rulers of an imperium in imperio. But there are 
apparently no such men left in France. M. Loubet is, we have 
little doubt, an honest man, who wants to do his duty, and who 
has.a certain amount of firmness, or even strength, but is he 
capable of putting himself at the head of the nation, and of 
first showing them, and then compelling them, to choose the 
path of safety ? It cannot be said with any confidence that he 
1s. He may be holding himself in for the crisis, but apparently 
he ‘is ignored by French public opinion,—regarded rather as 
a chief clerk than as the head of the State. It is the same 
with the Ministry. They have little or no hold upon 
the nation, and‘ few people stop to inquire what they are 
doing, or what they would do under certain eventualities. 
Still more is this the case with the Chamber. Though 
legally all-powerful, the Chamber recedes more and more 
into the background, and its actions are hardly canvassed. 
The mob and the Army remain: the only vital n Pae left in 
France, and the Army is paralysed by the want of leaders in 
whom any confidence can be felt. Whatever other results 
may come from revision, one thing iscertain. The Generals 
are for the time “used up,” for even those who were not 
members of the-Gencral Staff have to a great extent shared 
in the discredit that has fallen on the War Office. But 
when the Army is in this condition it is not likely to act by 
itself. There remains, then, only the mob from whom 
action is likely to come, and by the mob we mean not 
merely the rough population of Paris, but all the effervescent 
elements in the capital. How are the mob, using the word 
in this sense, likely to act? It might be supposed that the 
revelations in the Dreyfus case, the evident miscarriage of 
justice at the first trial, and the monstrous: devices used by 
the General Staff to hide their original blunder would have 
disgusted all men with the Nationalist cause, and would 
have produced a reaction in favour of the Republic. 
Probably this is what would have happened in’ England 
under similar circumstances, but the minds of Frenchmen 
work differently from ours. Disgust at the fiasco of the 
Dreyfus case seems in many instances to make men accept 
the assertions of the Nationalists that the Parliamentary 
Republic is the source of all evil, in spite of the fact 
that the Nationalists have supported throughout the 
opponents of justice to Dreyfus. They argue that a Re- 
ublic which could have produced the Dreyfus affair must 
e rotten. . They are sick, that is, of the turmoil and the 
scandal, and are inclined to agree with any one who attacks 
the status guo. Thus the exposure of the General Statf 
does not help, but rather injures, the Republic. But though 
there are so many Frenchmen who are utterly weary of 
Parliamentarianism, and who would like to change the Con- 
stitution and adopt some form of Cesarism, it does not, of 
course, follow that'the Republic will be overthrown. A fort 
may be very weak and very badly defended, and yet the 





their purposes, and that instrument is very difficult to 
find. None.of the present ° Pretenders exercise sufficient ~ 
influence over the French people to make it possible 

for the Nationalists who follow M. Dérouléde - to 

use them. Besides, as far as one can judge, the new. 
experiment which the disaffected want to try is not any 
form of Monarchy, but a Cwsarist Republic. But if ‘the 

Pretenders are discredited, and so impossible, so are 

the Generals. Yet a General is the natural, almost the 
necessary, instrument with which to make a coup d'état 

for a coup d'état is sure to fail if the Army is hostile. 
The Army in France does not mutiny in a revolution, but 
merely obeys a General who gives an order. But those 

who desire to overthrow the Parliamentary Republic think 
that, in spite of the fact that the Pretenders and the Generals 
are discredited, they have an instrument in Major Marchand, 
Major Marchand has done a fine piece of work in Africa, 
and for various reasons he is for the moment the darling of 
the mob. No one, however prejudiced, can say that he is 
in the slightest degree smirched by the doings at the War 
Office. He is not an “imbecile wearer of ostrich plumes,” 
but a fighting soldier who, while the General Staff have been 
putting on false beards, making assignations in cemeteries, and 
writing anonymous letters, has been winning glory for France. 
In spite, then, of the fact that he is only a Major, it is quite 
possible that an attempt may be made to use him for 
the. work which General Roget refused to undertake, 
Of course, to Englishmen all this sounds mere mid- 
summer madness. ‘ Fancy turning a Major of Marines intoa 
Dictator ’—is their feeling. Yet for all that there is 
plenty of seriousness behind the intrigue to use Major 
Marchand as a saviour of society. 


It remains to ask whether the attempt would be successful if 
it were made. We do not think it would. In the first place, 
though the Generals may hate the Republic, we do not think 
that they could endure to see a Major of Marines playing the 
part for which Marchand has been’ cast by the conspirators. 
If Marchand had ever held a General’s‘command, say, like 
General Gallieni, or if he were of high birth, it might be 
different, but as things are the Major’s superior officers 
would not side with a mob intent on placing Marchand in 
a Again, it is doubtful if Major Marchand would 

imself consent to become the instrument of M. Déroulede 
and the Nationalists. People seldom plunge neck high at 
once into conspiracy, and the Major has not yet had time to 
feel his way quietly, even if he has the desire to do so. We 
do not, then, believe in the making of a revolutionary omelette 
ila Marchand. We may, of course, be proved quite wrong 
by the course of the next few hours, but we think it far 
more likely that a state of stalemate will for the time be 
produced in France. The Republic—ze., the President, the 
Ministry, and the Chambers—will not dare to punish either 
the General Staff or the conspirators. The Army has no officer 
whom it trusts, and so, though sore and restless, will not, or 
rather cannot, move ; and the Nationalist party will be held in 
check by their inability to find a saviour of society who is 
fit to become their instrument. But even if this condition 
of stalemate is produced it cannot last for ever. France 
is not like England, and soon tires of things “just 
muddling on.” Unless the Parliamentary Republic can 
show real life and vigour again it will not survive. 
Sooner or later, every form of government falls in France 
which has lost grip and elasticity. It comes back to 
this, then, that even if-the next few weeks are got over in 
peace, the Parliamentary Republic will not survive unless 
M. Loubet is able to put new life into the institutions over 
which he presides. It is, of course, possible that he may be 
equal to the task, and that he will have the skill and COnTaRD 
to keep the ship's head-to the waves. If he does we sha 
be heartily glad, for with all its faults the Republic is, on 
the whole, the best government France has had in the past, 
or is likely to have in the future. It has had scandals, 
but they have not been worse than those of other régimes, 
and, at any rate, it has secured a fair amount of personal’ 
liberty to persons not accused of military treason. People 
have forgotten the Third Empire and its crimes, but in truth 
it was a hopelessly corrupt and corrupting ‘form of govern- 
ment. No doubt it washed less of its dirty linen in public 
than does the Republic, but the store of soiled garnients was 
even greater, . beatae a 
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ROUNTIES AND THE POLICY OF A FREE AND 


OPEN MARKET. 


HE ‘controversy that is raging in the columns of the 
Times in regard to Free-trade and bounties is curious 
and interesting from many points of view. In the first 
place; it shows how little grasp many people who call them- 
selves Free-traders have of the principles underlying 
Free-trade, and also—witness Lord Northbrook’s letter— 
how prone men are, even when, as in Lord Northbrook’s case, 
they are persons of great independence of mind and of high 
shikty, to rely upon an appeal to authority rather than upon 
reason and good sense. Again and again in this controversy 
the opinion of Cobden is cited as if he were a kind of 
economic Pope whose words were winged with authority. 
Against such a manner of treating economic subjects we must 
most strongly protest. Cobden was a great man, and did in his 
day agreat work, but the policy of free exchange is infinitely 
greater than the opinion of any one man, and rests upon far 
sounder and more permanent foundations than words spoken 
in the heat of a fierce political controversy. To try to 
solve the problems of to-day by reference to the speeches of 
the leader of the Anti-Corn-law League is like extracting essen- 
tial principles of law from an advocate’s address to the jury. 
Even if the advocate was in the right, and got his verdict, his 
speeches cannot be taken as authoritative repositories of 
sound law. There is still, no doubt, a great deal of light and 
leading in Cobden’s speeches, but to try to distil out of them 
asystem of political economy seems to us a most dangerous 
practice. Cobden’s words cannot alter facts, and even if it could 
be shown that he had said in so many words that it was 
right to impose countervailing duties on bounty-fed sugar, 
and to impede free access to our markets in order to teach 
foreign nations sounder economic principles, we should feel 
obliged to protest against his decision and to declare that he 
was in the wrong. The policy of Free-trade is, as we 
believe, a policy so expedient for these islands, so bound up 
with our national prosperity, so essential to the welfare of 
our Empire, that it cannot be put at the mercy of Cobden or 
any one else. All questions involving Free-trade must be 
decided on their merits, and not on authority. Free-trade, 
that is, must be held freely and not in mortmain. 


More important, however, than this tendency to test the 
soundness of a proposed course of action ; an appeal 
to the authority of Cobden rather than by reference 
to its merits, is the failure, so often shown in the 
controversy with which we are dealing, to grasp the 
essential principle that underlies the policy of Free- 
trade. Free-trade is not a kind of game where people are 
expected to obey certain rules, and where they ought to be 
fined or otherwise severely dealt with if they break regula- 
tions, or do not enter into the true spirit of the proceedings. 
The policy of Free-trade is based upon the highest form of 
expediency. It is to be defended because it is the great 
antiseptic of our national prosperity. But the adoption of 


the aed of Free-trade does not consist, as Lord North- 
brook appears to argue, in securing that goods shall be 


sold here at “the natural price of the world’s market.” It 
consists in something much simpler than that. The policy of 
Free-trade properly understood demands that we shall keep 
a free and open market in these islands to which all men 
can send whatever they have to sell, and there sell it freely, 
and without let or hindrance, save only for the necessary 
demands of the Treasury for Revenue purposes. Certain 
things are taxed in order to fill the Treasury, but, 
except for that, we keep open market, and allow all 
and sundry to sell and buy here. The United Kingdom 
1s market overt, and we no more ask a man how he 
comes to be selling things so cheaply than does the private 
customer in his own town when he buyscheaply. The private 
customer often buys below-cost price, because the shopkeeper 
has‘got hold of a ‘bankrupt stock very cheap, because he is 
anmious to clear out old goods and get new ones, or, again, 
because he wants to advertise his shop and so build up a 
business. Yet no one suggests that an inspector should be 
sent round to see whether, owing to these bounty-like cir- 
cumstances, things are being sold below the cost of produc- 
tions. Things: are left to themselves and a free market. 
Hitherto, we have done the same in the great market of the 
nation. We have welcomed all sellers, and availed ourselves 
ofall-the benefits they offer us. Now, however, it is in effect 
proposed that this principle of the free and open market shall. 








be abandoned, and abandoned in the name of Free-trade. 
Henceforth we are to inquire and investigate why A and B 
are selling so cheaply, and if they are unable to show that 
they are selling at what we consider to be the natural price 
we are to kick them out of the market, and not let them in 
again till they have raised their prices to suit our ideal price. 
The old plan of inviting all men to sell whatever they have 
got to sell at whatever price they like is to go, and instead 
the seller must show that his goods have not been artificially 
lowered in price by bounties or the like. If he cannot show 
that he cannot be allowed to sell to Englishmen. y 

In our opinion, there can be no question between the policy 
of the free and open market and the policy of only allowing 
goods to be sold here “at the natural price of the world’s 
market.” We hold that the maintenance of an open and 
unhindered market is essential to our welfare. This is also, 
we believe, the view that most practical men take if they have 
the issue put clearly before them. We trust,then, that English- 
men, Scotchmen, and Irishmen, whatever their political creed, 
will refuse to try to guess what Mr. Cobden said, or would 
have said, on the subject of bounties, or to confuse their 
minds with questions about “the natural price of the world’s 
market,” and allegations that the killing of bounties is the duty 
of all Free-traders. Let them put all these fine phrases aside, 
refuse to debate whether the maintenance of Free-trade can 
be compatible with leaving foreign bounties alone, and con- 
centrate their attention on the infinitely greater question 
whether we ought to keep a really free market in these islands, 
or whether we should, under one pretext or another, shut 
out certain goods. The maintenance of an absolutely free 
market, and of the right of all men to resort here and sell us 
freely what they have to sell,—that is the real principle 
involved, and that is the ground on which this question of 
bounties must be fought out. It is not Cobdenism or Free- 
trade that is involved, but that which underlies them both, 
—the great principle‘of the free and open market. 

We shall probably be asked half contemptuously whether, 
after all, we are not making too much fuss about the whole 
problem, and whether it would matter very greatly even 
if the market were not so open as it is at this moment. 
Our answer is that we attach such immense importance to the 
open market because we believe not only that our internal 
prosperity is essentially bound up with the right not merely of 
consumers, but of producers, to buy as cheaply as they can, 
and where and how they will, but that the Empire itself resta 
upon the preservation of a free and open market. Mr. 
Morley never spoke a truer word than when he insisted that 
Cobden and Bright and the old Free-traders were Empire- 
builders. That they were so, and that our Empire could 
not possibly have grown up except with the help of Free- 
trade and a market always open, must be clear to all whose 
eyes are not blinded by that evil and foolish spirit of com- 
mercial jealousy under which a man, in order to injure his 
neighbour, wounds himself. Free-trade made our Empire 
possible, and created what the world before had never seen,— 
overwhelming commercial power wielded without jealousy 
or narrowness, and based on wide and liberal ideas. How 
long would our Colonies have tolerated the connection with 
us had we been for ever worrying them with tariffs and 
excluding this or that product because it was unnaturally 
cheap ? They would soon not only have hated us, but have 
fought among themselves, had we tried to keep our markets 
open only to those who sold at “natural prices.” Canada 
would have alleged that Government railways in Australia 
made Australian corn and meat unnaturally cheap, and would 
have clamoured against our allowing such unfair com- 
petition. Australia would have retorted in much the same 
way, and in our hopeless attempts to hunt down hidden 
bounties we should have made endless ill-blood and have lost 
the Empire.. As it is, we bid all men welcome in our 
markets, and none are aggrieved. Again, our open markets 
have been a lightning-conductor against foreign jealousy 
and envy. Foreign Powers may hate us for our wealth and 
prosperity, but not one of them would care to spoil their 
best market. How would the commerce of France, or 
Germany, or Russia get on if England were ruined and the ~ 
English market destroyed ? The principle of maintaining a 
free and open market, coupled with our moral and physical 
energy, and our liberal aims and aspirations, have given us.a 
great and splendid Empire. Are we to risk its destruction 
because the sugar-refiners grumble, and because the words ° 


-of Cobden on another subject may possibly be interpreted:to 
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show that he would not were he alive have voted against the 
imposition of countervailing duties ? 





MEDIATION v. ARBITRATION. 


haw discussion of arbitration projects at the Hague 
Conference has assumed an unexpected importance. 
The most sceptical critic of the Czar’s intentions, and of the 
probability that the Conference will give effect to them, 
must admit that in this particular, at all events, there is a 
real promise of practical results. No Arbitration Tribunal 
that will ever be devised will put an absolute end to war, 
but the temper of mind which leads the Great Powers to 
busy themselves in the construction of such a Tribunal is in 
itself evidence that a remarkable change is passing over 
European politics. It looks as though the coming century 
were really destined to witness the growth of a new desire 
among nations to live at peace with one another. 

Three such. projects are now before the Conference,—a 
Russian, an English, and one the author of which is as yet 
unnamed. These proposals are neither antagonistic nor 
alternative. There is no reason why they should not be 
combined in a scheme which would secure the essential 
advantages of all three. The Russian proposal deals 
with two subjects, mediation and arbitration ; the English 
proposal concerns itself only with arbitration ; the 
anonymous proposal confines itself to mediation. The 
Russian project proposes to commit the signatory Powers 
to the principle of appealing, in the event of a 
serious disagreement, to the good offices of one or 
more friendly States. If this principle is disregarded and 
no such appeal is made, the neutral Powers may, under the 
fifth article of the project, offer mediation of their own motion. 
In both cases the intervention is to “bear strictly the 
character of friendly counsel and in no way of compulsory 
force.” The European Tribunal is to have no coercive juris- 
diction. The anonymous proposal covers the same ground 
as the first part of the Russian proposal, but it goes more 
into detail, and is animated by a more hopeful spirit. Any 
State which sees a grave disagreement growing up between 
itself and another State may under this scheme apply to 
a disinterested State to act as its second. On its consent- 
ing to do so, the State which has made the application is 
at once to inform the other party, with a view to the 
nomination of another second. The mediating States will 
then fix a time within which they will use their best efforts 
to discover a solution which shall be honourable and satis- 
factory to both parties. If this can be discovered they will 
draw up an identical Report, and all the States who have 
signed the Convention recognising the principle of mediation 
will use their influence to secure the acceptance of the 
recommendations contained in it. Even if their efforts fail, 
and war actually breaks out, the function of the mediating 
States will not be at an end. They will continue to repre- 
sent the belligerents, so far as this can be done consistently 
with their rights and duties as neutrals, with the object of 
bringing about a cessation of hostilities at the earliest 
possible moment. 

The Russian proposal goes on to declare arbitration 
to be the most efficacious and equitable means of settling in- 
ternational disputes when they have to do with questions of 
right or the interpretation of treaties. It then defines cer- 
tain cases in which arbitration shall be obligatory upon the 
signatories of the Convention. They are disputes relating 
to pecuniary damages, and to the interpretation of treaties, 
when these treaties deal with posts, telegraphs, submarine 
cables, railways, navigation, copyright, and a variety of 
similar subjects. There is an express provision that arbitra- 
tion is not to be insisted on when it affects either the vital 
interests or the national honour of the contracting parties. 
Here comes in the English proposal, which assumes the 
principle of arbitration and provides a permanent Tribunal 
for giving effect to it. In order that it may be accessible at 
any time and at the shortest notice, the Tribunal is to have 
an office at Berne, the Hague, or Brussels, and here the 
secretary and his assistants are to live. The members of the 
Court are to be appointed by the States which have signed 
the Convention, each State nominating two. When the ser- 
vices of the Court are required the secretary will give 
the Powers applying to him a list of the members of the 
Tribunal, and from among these the two Powers between 
whom a dispute has arisen will choose the number of arbi- 





trators fixed in the agreement of reference. In ie cae 
it is hoped that the delays and difficulties ordinaua’ 
attendant upon the appointment of arbitrators will be 
avoided, and every possible guarantee of impartialit 
obtained. y 

We indicated a week or two back the reasons which lead 
us to attach more importance to the proposals relating to 
mediation than to those which are concerned with arbitrs 
tion. In the first place, the moment we come to consider 
the particulars of an arbitration scheme we realise the on 
inroads it makes upon national independence, and the con. 
sequent need of strictly limiting the region within which it 
may be applied. The influence of this feeling is visible in 
the Russian proposal. Everything that touches vital interests 
or national honour is excluded in advance. But the points 
about which nations fight are commonly those which, in their 
own opinion at all events, do touch either their interests or 
their honour. Consequently, this limitation might almost 
as well have run: ‘The contracting Powers undertake to 
have recourse to arbitration in all matters which are no 
worth fighting about.’ Now and again, no doubt, even under 
this provision, arbitration might stave off a war, since a 
quarrel beginning in some very trifling matter may get 
aggravated if it is allowed to go on. But, ordinarily, wats 
arise out of one or other of the very classes of dispute 
which the Russian project excludes from the sphere of 
arbitration. Now mediation is not open to this objec. 
tion. Nothing need be excluded from its purview. The 
Powers which have recourse to it are pledged to nothing 
except that before fighting they will see whether their friends 
cannot discover some means of keeping the peace which have 
escaped their own less calm and unbiassed observation. The 
real object of mediation is not so much to decide issues of 
fact, or to interpret words of doubtful meaning, as to dray 
up a true statement of the points in dispute. In the 
majority of cases we may hope that when this has been done 
neither party will think the point worth a war. So long as 
the negotiations were confined to the disputants, each side 
could only see its own case, and could not see even that except 
through a mist of exaggeration. When they learn how the 
same facts appear to the mediating Powers, they may be 
surprised at their own inability to discover an honourable 
way out of the difficulty. 

The second reason why we have more hope from media- 
tion than from arbitration is that, so far as past experienceis any 
guide, arbitration has the defect of being intolerably slow. 
The award commonly comes when the States interested in it 
have pretty well forgotten what the dispute was about. How 
many of us, for example, remember that the dispute between 
England and Venezuela as to the boundary of British Guiana, 
or the dispute with the Portuguese in reference to the Delagoa 
B:.7 Railway, is still before arbitrators ? In the former case, 
the delay is comparatively immaterial, because the immi- 
nent danger of war in which we stood at one time had 
its origin, not in the merits of the quarrel, but in the 
circumstance that the United States seemed disposed 
to make the cause of Venezuela their own. In the latter 
case, war has never been on the cards; consequently both 
sides can wait with patience for the award. But suppose 
that either of these disputes had occurred between two Great 
Powers, both convinced of the justice of their claims and 
eager to assert them by force of arms. By a great effort of 
patience they might have agreed to refer the facts to arbitra- 
tion, and have submitted to the Court all the evidence on 
which they rested their respective cases. But how would 
this patience have borne the trial of an uncertainty extending 
over years? Would not the suppressed excitement of each 
claimant have furnished a constant temptation to find occa- 
sion of giving it vent on some. matter lying outside the scope 
of the arbitration? The establishment of a permanent 
Tribunal composed of Judges, who in time will get the expert- 
ness and decision that comes from practice, will, no doubt, 
remedy this in some measure; but the business—of reading 
documents, hearing witnesses, studying maps, visiting frou- 
tiers—which the arbitrators must necessarily get through 
will always make the process a tedious one. In mediation, 
on the other hand, there is hardly anything worth calling 4 
process. What the mediating Powers would have to do 
would be to put into words that estimate of the point 
dispute which an unbiassed observer would naturally form. 
As we said the other day, the great advantage of this 
cess would be that it would compel the Powers to pros 
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their real object In going to war, instead of contenting them- 
selves with putting forward an imaginary object. A pretext 
could rarely survive the ordeal of a calm examination by 
experienced and unbiassed men of affairs. It is on media- 
tion, therefore, rather than on arbitration that we build our 
hopes of the Conference ; though, provided that mediation 
can be secured, we see no reason why one of its ends should 
not be the reference to arbitration of any question the settle- 
ment of which necessitates a careful study of evidence. 





EMILIO CASTELAR. 


HERE is probably no man who ever lived who, how- 
T ever far he may have risen above the general standard 
of his nation, does not in some degree partake of its qualities. 
Philosophers are, doubtless, the least racial and most uni- 
versal of men, since they have cast aside the wrappings of 
their race and country, and have made a great intellectual 
effort to see things as they really are. Yet even the philo- 
sopher is at once classified ; of one we say that he is Greek, 
of another that he is German, with scarcely any hesitation. 
The artist is also cosmopolitan, yet we never confound 
Dutch and Italian ; we not only see the essential difference 
in their respective works, but in their respective personalities. 
When we come to statesmen and politicians, all traces of 
cosmopolitanism disappear, and the racial and national 
characteristics suffuse the entire human being. The success- 
ful statesman must not only be what we call a patriot, he 
must be so in virtue of being a kind of incarnation of the 
essential nature of his people. 


The late Sefior Castelar attempted to be a philosopher. 
An enthusiast for the principles of 1789, he deduced from 
those principles a general doctrine of Republican political 
philosophy. It was a high and noble doctrine unsullied by 
any vulgar element ; on its ethical side it left nothing to be 
desired, for it set forth liberty as man’s highest good, and 
ieft him free to pursue his activities unhampered by civil or 
religious tyranny. Seiior Castelar also plunged into the 
great sea of metaphysics. He studied German philosophy 
and English psychology, and he tried, in his vague though 
brilliant way, to work out a kind of philosophy of history. 
We doubt whether any trained thinker would make much of 
his writings on these high themes, though so brilliant a mind 
could scarcely fail to impart hints and suggestions in this 
field of inquiry. But while Castelar was thus apparently a 
citizen of the world and a cosmopolitan seeker after truth, 
be was yet a Spaniard with the singular dominant 
weakness of the Spanish race as satirised and portrayed 
for all time by the greatest of Spanish writers. What, 
above all things, is it that Cervantes intends us to see 
in “Don Quixote” ? The story was written as a satire on 
the absurdities to which chivalry had been carried in Spain ; 
but it is more than that. It is the analysis of a mind unable 
to see things as they are, and it may be believed that in set- 
ting forth this type of mind, Cervantes was as truly analysing 
the leading weakness of his countrymen as was Goethe in 
“Werther ” when exhibiting the ridiculous sentimentalism 
of young Germany in the latter half of the last century. 
Whatsoever the cause may be, Spain has been afflicted 
beyond any other Western nation with the capacity for 
self-delusion, with the inability to see things as they are. 

In so far as Castelar shared with his countrymen this 
serious defect, he was a source of weakness. That he did 
share it is quite certain, though no doubt he often dwelt in 
that dim and perilous region where it is hard to distinguish 
between a noble idealism which cannot yet be realised, 
and a quixotism which never was, and never will be, 
realised so long as the world lasts. He took a promi- 
nent part, as is well known, in rousing the youth of 
Spain to a sense of the national degradation into which the 
land had sunk under Isabella’s reign. That was indeed a 
great and worthy undertaking which will redound to 
Castelar’s credit so long as his name is remembered. But it 
is one thing to educate and awaken the mind of a youth 
long held in servitude, and quite another to deduce from 
abstract principles the rights of millions of ignorant and 
superstitious peasants and labourers to establish a republic 
on the basis of universal suffrage, and to suppose that that 
<— will usher in a new age. It was in this latter 

usion that what we may call the Spanish element par 
ewcellence in Castelar’s mind operated. He could not see 








the facts in a dry medium, but through the gorgeous golden 
mists of an exuberant fancy. We admit that he must 
have possessed that national element to make him a repre- 
sentative Spaniard, and so to impress his personality on 
the mass of his fellow-countrymen. But it was, in 
a sense, a fatal element, which prevents us from rank- 
ing him with the great, positive, practical statesmen 
of Western Europe. He had some qualities in common 
with Gambetta, but who can imagine Gambetta living 
for years in such a world of day-dreams as Castelar ? 
The same weakness lay in his attempts to captivate the 
Spanish Republicans to his beautiful programme of what 
Carlyle might have called all the virtues and none of the 
strengths. His Federalism was easily twisted into an argu- 
ment for communal autonomy, and before he knew what he 
was about, he found the Communists of Cartagena engaged 
in setting up a separate State. Then, indeed, Castelar 
acted with vigour. Endowed by the Cortes with unlimited 
power, he cast off the Spanish side of his disposition, earned 
the curses of revolutionary Europe, and was bold enough to 
sacrifice at one stroke his Republican reputation, by asserting 
the primary rights of government and public order against a 
little knot of Anarchist enthusiasts. It was, indeed, a 
tremendous trial and tragedy for such a man. 


Emilio Castelar’s great claim to admiration and to fame 
was his oratorical power. Doubtless it was an oratory that 
would not have appealed to an English audience, for it was 
glowing hot with the Southern sun, and luxuriant as a 
tropical forest. The ideal English oratory is a speech made 
up in the main body of solid argument enlivened here and 
there by good stories, and with a peroration whose dominant 
note is moral feeling. But the most passionate declamation 
of Fox, the most tremendous whirlwind of eloquence of 
O'Connell, the most fervid moral appeal of Bright, were cold, 
were almost like scientific demonstrations, when compared 
with the habitual style and tone of Castelar. We cannot 
quarrel with such speeches, however they may disagree with 
our taste. The business of the orator is to make an imme- 
diate impression, to dominate absolutely the thoughts, feel- 
ings, aspirations, of hishearers, to compel them by a hypnotic 
influence to share in the unseen emotions and convictions 
of his own personality. This Castelar did. He knew 
his countrymen, and he knew what would appeal to them. 
He achieved instant success, and that can alone be the test 
of oratory. It is recorded that after his noble and wonder- 
ful speech in favour of religious liberty, delivered in the 
Cortes in 1876, even his Clerical opponents hung on his 
words and greeted him with enthusiastic applause, while his 
friends embraced him in the tribune. In a sense, no such 
orator has lived in our time ; and while we may differ from 
many of Castelar’s specific opinions, and may criticise some 
episodes in his career, we may also with full conviction and 
much thankfulness say that his brilliant oratory was always 
dedicated to noble and generous ideals. He scorned 
materialism, he had faith in liberty, he loved his fellow-man. 
Which of us can desire or deserve a higher tribute ? 





ADVANCE, AUSTRALIA! 


\ ITHIN the next few weeks a popular vote will be 
taken that may affect very materially the outlook 
with which the Australian Colonies will enter the twentieth 
century. We refer, of course, to the Referendum as to the 
adoption of the Bill for Australian Federation, in the 
amended form in which it was adopted unanimously by the 
Conference of Premiers held in February last at Melbourne. 
The point on which anxiety is naturally felt is the result of 
the poll in New South Wales. In Victoria, South Australia, 
and Tasmania there were great majorities in favour of the 
Bill elaborated by the Federation Convention, and a very 
considerable one in Western Australia. Even in New South 
Wales there was 4 majority for the Bill of 71,596 against 
66,228. But it was all of no avail; for the opponents of 
Federation in the *‘ Mother-colony ” had succeeded in intro- 
ducing into the local Act authorising the plebiscite on the 
uestion, a provision requiring that the Convention’s scheme 
should not become operative there unless it had at least 
80,000 votes recorded in its favour. No such provision 
attaches to the vote shortly about to be taken. The 
Council, or Upper Chamber, of the New South Wales 
Legislature, insisted upon introducing a clause to the same 
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effect in a Bill which was carried through both Houses some 


two months ago for a poll upon the amended Federation. 


scheme. But having regard to the important concessions 
which had been made by the Premiers of the other 
Colonies to meet the views of New South Wales, 
Mr. Reid, the Premier of that Colony, rightly felt him- 
self bound to take a very strong line. Fully supported 
by the popularly elected Assembly, to which the Council 
obdurately refused to defer, Mr. Reid ‘advised the Acting 
Governor to nominate twelve additional Members to- the 
Council. He did so; and these new creations, with the 
aid, according to the Zimes correspondent, of several of the 
old Members who had been absent at the previous critical 
sittings, carried through the Federal Enabling Bill without 
any modifications whatever. This exercise of the nomina- 
ting power, in furtherance of a project for the federation of 
democratic States, is a very interesting feature in the evolu- 
tion of popular government, and will doubtless attract a 
good deal of attention from philosophic historians in the 
future. 

That which most deeply concerns us now, however, is the 
result of the vote which, by an absolute majority, will deter- 
mine a few weeks hence whether New South Wales, the oldest, 
in revenue the richest, and the most populous of the Austra- 
lian Colonies, will for the present make or mar the prospects 
of Australian unity. Without the concurrence of New South 
Wales nothing of real value can be achieved. Queensland, 
which for long held aloof from the Federation movement, seems 
to have given it to be understood that her action is now con- 
tingent upon that of New South Wales. And even if it 
were conceivable that Queensland, West and South Australia, 
and Victoria, with Tasmania, could make a Commonwealth 
by themselves, the result would be a sadly truncated and im- 
perfect union. On the other hand, if the electors of New 
South Wales frankly, and by a substantial majority, endorse 
the scheme which both Houses of their Legislature have 
accepted, they will, in our opinion, render a signal and 
decisive service to the cause of a large Australian patriotism. 
It may seem as if, the project now before them being much 
more in accordance with their special point of view than that 
which actually secured a majority of the votes cast in the 
Mother-colony last year, there should be no doubt of the 
issue. But a battle is never lost until it is won, and it is 
evident from the Zimes letter from Sydney, published on 
Tuesday, that the Anti-Federalists are making a very earnest 
and vigorous effort to prevent, at the eleventh hour, the 
success of the Commonwealth scheme, even in its amended 
form. Therefore, although it is a long way off, we hope 
that those who are working on the Federalist side will under- 
stand how profound is the sympathy which is felt with them 
in the Old Country, and also, we are sure, in other parts of 
the Empire, and particularly in Canada. For it is recognised 
that the goal of their efforts is something really great,— 
nothing less, in fact, than the creation of another Anglo- 
Saxon nation within the British Empire. This is no mere 
facon de parler. The thing has been done. Canada is a 
nation. She has the unity of moral consciousness and the 
largeness of world-outlook which are essential attributes 
of a national life. It is so now, as any one who has 
travelled in Canada, or met many Canadians, is aware. It 
was not so before the passing of the British North America 
Act, and without a unifying measure of that character, it 
never would have become so. Mere vastness of territorial 
possessions, however valuable in many ways, would not have 
availed to make a nation out of Upper and Lower Canada, 
Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick. Nor would the great 
westward expansion across the Rocky Mountains have made, 
in that respect, any material difference. Indeed, it is very 
possible that the development of the immense domains at 
the disposal of the dwellers in British North America, 
uncombined with the influence of central political institu- 
tions, might have stimulated provincial, and even centri- 
fugal, tendencies within the outlasien of what is now 
one strong, coherent State. Precisely the same line of 
remark applies to our Australian Colonies. There is within 
their reach a really national life, perfectly compatible, as the 
case of Canada proves, with the most profoundly loyal 
membership of the British Empire. But it is not attainable 

without the establishment of Australian political unity. 
Without some such powerful bond there are present 
influences, inherent in the climatic and other physical con- 
ditions of life in different parts of Australia, which cannot 


fail to operate in a more or less actively: centrifugal senie 
If, by any unfortunate chance, the vote of the New South 
Wales electorate were to go against the Commonwealth’ Bj]] 
a powerful reinforcement would be administered in every 
direction to the tendencies making for a not too wholesome 
provincialism,' and there is no saying when an efficient 
reaction might set in. , = 

We have no desire to speak disparagingly of the motives 
animating those Colonial politicians who are working -in 
New South Wales against P25 resent scheme of Australian 
Federation. ._We even eR strongly with the dislike 
by which some of them are animated to the necessity under 
which that scheme will apparently place them of making a 
inert ange as we may tea. only ' temporary— 
departure from that Free-trade policy by which, as’ we 
think, New South Wales is honourably distinguished. 
And we can understand and respect, though we do not 
share, the objection said to be entertained among the 
“Labour” politicians to the variation almost necessarily 
involved in any Federation scheme (though greatly. restricted 
in the present one) from the principle of rule by majority. 
But, as it seems to us, the objections which may, quite 
legitimately, be entertained by dwellers in New South Wales 
to certain features of the Commonwealth Bill, even as it now 
stands, on grounds of political principle, and still more those 
which are based upon considerations, in themselves quite 
natural and proper, of local prestige and the like, ought: to 
be swept decisively away by the thought of the benefits and 
the prestige which Federation would bring to Australia as.a 
whole. As they look into the future, they must surely feel 
that it is hard to place any limits to the part which may be 
played in the world by a nation, of Anglo-Saxon stock, 
possessing for its own the whole of the vast island-continent 
of the Southern seas, with its infinite wealth and variety of 
natural resources, and its commanding maritime position. 
There can be no comparison between the sphere of action 
available to men of political ability in any of the Australian 
Colonies under present conditions, and that which will open 
out to them in the management of the affairs of a united 
Australian Commonwealth. The development and consolida- 
tion of such.a State as that would afford objects calling forth 
the best efforts of the ablest citizens, whether they had come 
out from the Mother-country or were native-born sons of 
Australia. The very varieties of character and tendency 
due to diversity of climatic and resulting economic condi- 
tions, which, as we have said, might conceivably cause 
friction, and even peril if working themselves out, among 
half a dozen separate Colonies, would present so many 
elements of enrichment in one great national life. And 
thus it is reasonable to believe that the mighty mission of 
the Anglo-Saxon race, of which we are only dimly beginning 
to realise the true scope, would take new and powerful and 
definite developments if the unity of Australia were established, 
as we trust it will be before many weeks are over, on a 
firm and lasting foundation. Of course, the attainment of 
that result must entail some sacrifices on-the part of each 
community contributing to it. But the sacrifices involved 
in Federation are not by any means called for on the part 
of the “ Mother-colony” alone. The Commonwealth 
scheme, in its original form, was a carefully devised com- 
promise, and it has lately been modified in favour of New 
South Wales. She owes a loyal reciprocity to the spirit 
which has thus been shown in the junior Colonies, and 
which is illustrated afresh by the immense majority just 
cast for the scheme in its amended form in South 
Australia. She owes it to herself, not less than to them, to 
take her natural place in that “advance” which will form 
the most decisive fulfilment yet witnessed of Australia’s 
proud and inspiring motto. 








THE CONFUSION OF GUILT. 
S conscious guilt confused? That is the question that is 
- constantly asked by the officers of justice, and constantly 
answered with a levity which deepens the well of truth. To 
those anxious to condemn, a sudden start, an unconscious 
tremor, appears too often a confession of villainy, and. the 
innocent man may be put in a false light merely because he 
cannot hide a justified astonishment. ‘No guilt has ever 
escaped me,’ boasts the law’s representative ; ‘I can detect 








transgression in the face even of a hardened criminal.’ - But 
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alas! the boast is vain. If*it were not, then a single room 
and a small staff would serve all the purposes of justice. 

In the Dreyfus case, which is now approaching its long- 
deferred end, nothing is more remarkable than the melo- 
dramatic attitude of Du Paty de Clam. He, at least, had no 
doubts. He saw treachery writ large upon his victim’s face. 
He dictated the bordereau, and lo! the Captain’s hand shook. 
“Why do you tremble?” roared'the martinet. “It is cold,” 
replied the miserable Dreyfus." The month was October, and 
many degrees above freezing, so that the answer seemed 
a manifest evasion. Dreyfus was condemued, and France 
was involved in five years of pertinacious lying. But once 
again it was proved that the ancient superstition of the 
Law Courts is nothing less than a danger to the State. Other 
means than the glance of a prejudiced eye must be taken to 
uncover crime. For suffering is not the same as guilt. Sup- 
pose an innocent man be accused suddenly of a monstrous 
villainy. Careless in the knowledge of his own probity, he is 
taken off his guard; naturally more sensitive than the 
hardened scoundrel, he betrays a quick emotion ; his hand 
trembles, his tongue cleaves to the root of. his mouth ; an 
aphasia grips his throat ; he deems it an outrage upon his 
honour that he should be even suspected; and by his 
embarrassment he acknowledges (to the policeman) the 
wickedness of his act. The scoundrel, on the other 
hand, is justly accused, and he hears the accusa- 
tion without a shudder. He has long since steeled 
his face, and hardened his heart-strings. The accusa- 
tion is so little unexpected, that he has waited for it 
with a bland indifference for many days. The part which he 
should play when once the fatal charge was brought has been 
most patiently rehearsed, and he has forced upon his brazen 
features a sublime expression of outraged innocence. Indeed, 
a face that reveals no secrets is part of the criminal’s 
panoply. He lives only by his impassibility, and he covers 
his real, purpose with an impenetrable mask. If a pose is 
customary to the most of men, it is absolutely necessary to 
the scoundrel. Fora man only lives in society because his 
honesty isassumed ; and he who proclaims aloud the fact that 
he is a traitor or a thief cannot be left at large to pursue 
his trade of .theft or treachery.. So that it is by no means 
remarkable that a rascal should cultivate a spotless reputa- 
tion, since while the honourable man may be careless of his 
fame, the criminal depends for his livelihood and liberty 
upon the mistaken esteem of others. 

While we arrive at this positive conclusion from first prin- 
ciples, we can support the conclusion by the world’s experience. 
One constantly hears, with a certain surprise, that this criminal 
or that was, when off his beat, an amiable gentleman ; and the 
surprise is always misplaced, because a bland gentlemanliness 
is just as much an implement of his trade as a crowbar or 
jemmy. Take Charles Peace, for instance, an old man who 
instantly impressed his acquaintances with a sense of friend- 
ship and respect. Once upon a time, when Peace was plunder- 
ing the Southern suburbs, a neighbour at Blackheath consulted 
the burglar on the safety of his house. Peace surveyed the 
rooms from ground-floor to attic, noticed where all that was 
valuable was kept, made certain suggestions for security, and 
two nights later emptied the house. Now, Peace could only 
achieve this result by keeping a constant watch and ward over 
his face ; he was, in fact, a consummate actor where his pro- 
fession was concerned, and not the astutest lawyer in the 
world could ever have traced upon his countenance a wicked 
purpose or an ungoverned impulse. 


Truly, the face is a mask, worn with a better grace by those 
who have some villainy to conceal’; and he who would pretend 
to read ‘it over-esteems his own perspicacity as he underrates 
the cunning of his antagonist. If perchance the true criminal 
is discovered by a change of expression, it is because he is 
either an amateur or is. taken off ‘his guard. Matthias of The 
Lells‘aimost betrayed himself because he was a respectable 
citizen who had once strayed into the commission of .a crime. 
Had villainy been his profession, he would have heard no 
bells, he would have dreamed no dreams. But the death of 
the Polish Jew lay heavy:upon his unaccustomed breast, and 
he lent a too willing ear to’ the sounds of‘a disordered fantasy: 
So, also,.if the criminal be taken off his guard, he may by mere 
forgetfulness confess a crime which he had securely buried 


innocent or guilty, may be held responsible. Only one con- 
clusion, then, is possible ; the blameless man, so far as’ his 
behaviour and appearance are concerned, is caught at 
an obvious disadvantage. He is no better able to play 
the part of innocence than he would be to perform the 
infamy of which’ he is accused. A sort of rage that he, an 
upright man, should be accused of a crime shakes him, and 
his accusers are quick to note the tremor. Moreover, he has 
never learned how to conceal his character and his thoughts ; 
if he reflect at all, he probably remembers how difficult it is 
to prove a negative, to make it clear to the world that he is 
incapable of wickedness. So he flusters and he stutters, and 
his hand. shakes, and a judicial error is easily prepared, be- 
cause the law now and again takes too little count of human 
psychology. 

However, we may congratulate ourselves that mistakes 
are not easily committed in England. The theory that a 
man is innocent until his guilt be irrefragably established 
is an admirable safeguard, since no innocent man need be 
embarrassed into betraying a guilt which is alien to him. 
But yet at times even in London both Judge and counsel 
are too ready to seize an impression. A prisoner behaves 
with a certain carelessness in the dock, and the Court 
leaps to the conclusion that it is innocence which emboldens 
his spirit; or he may be downcast, and the jury assume 
that he is depressed by a consciousness of guilt. But the 
prisoner in England need not speak unless he choose, and he 
van take whatever advantage may be won from silence. In 
France, on the other hand, the innocent man has but a poor 
chance of escape; his guilt is taken for granted, and the 
crime which he is supposed to have committed is reconstructed 
for his intimidation. If his nerves be of iron he may persist 
in the assertion of his innocence; if they be of cotton how 
easy it is for -him to retire from the unequal combat! . But if 
justice is to be properly administered, it should be remembered 
that the guiltless man has not always learnt, the trick of con- 
cealment, and that there is no man so apt to play the part of 


innocence as the hardened criminal. 
V E are evidently on the eve of a revolution in railway 
travel almost as remarkable as was the initiation of that 
travel itself seventy years ago. It is true that the new methods 
will not startle the public as much, for we are all accustomed 
to mechanical -traction and to rapid means of transit, and 
therefore the new methods will not seem so revolutionary as 
did the methods we owe to Watt and Stephenson. But, asa 
plain matter of fact, from the social point of view, the new 
methods may prove as momentous in their results as have the 
old. For while the old methods have been the chief means 
of aggregating huge populations, the new will probably prove 
the principal agency for dispersing them. So at least we may, 
we think, infer from the report of the proceedings of representa- 
tive men of Liverpool and Manchester, before whom was laid the 
remarkable proposal of Mr. F. B. Behr for connecting those 
two cities by a “lightning-express single-rail railway” at a 
speed of a hundred miles an hour. As the distance between 
Liverpool and Manchester is only some thirty-three miles, it 
| follows that a passenger would travel from one ‘city to the 
other in twenty minutes. If necessary, one might be at the 
Manchester Exchange at noon and on the “flags” at Liver- 
pool by about half-past, transact business there,.and be back 
in Manchester for luncheon. The telephone would be almost 
superfluous under such conditions, for a business man would 
much rather enjoy a free and open conversation with his 
agent or customer than speak through the dim artificial 
medium of the telephone. Indeed, the conditions of both 
transit and personal communication would be revolutionised, 
and the mighty globe would shrink more than ever into a mere 
tiny point in infinite space. -Mr. Behr’s proposal is not, of 
course, new. He built an electric railway near Brussels, on 
which cars were run last year at a speed of ninety miles an 
hour. In America the single-rail electric system has already 
been introduced on a portion of the New York, New Haven, 
and Hartford Railway; and a project has for some time 
been under consideration for an electric railway between St. 
Louis and Chicago, a distance of nearly three hundred miles, 
on which hourly trains shall run at the rate of a hundred 





A HUNDRED MILES AN HOUR. 








deep in his heart. But that is an accident for which no man, 





miles an hour. Difficulties there will doubtless be to over- 
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come in the case of long-distance trains, but we may be certain | slum-dweiler pays a proportionally higher rental than anybody 


that they will be surmounted, and that the “lightning” 
electric long-distance train will before long be as common- 
place as the long-distance telephone, which in America already 
extends to about two thousand miles. 


Wonderful and interesting as is this new development of 
rapid travel considered in itself, we are more concerned with 
its social and economic effects. As we have said, while steam 
railways have tended to the congestion of populations, electric 
railways would appear to be destined to achieve their dis- 
persion. The same is true alike of steam and electricity 
as applied to industries. You cannot manage a steam 
factory without concentration ; the steam must be in the 
main where the coal is, the factory must be where the engine 
and boilers are, the population must be grouped round 
the factory, and so you get your Oldhams and Bradfords, 
which we are beginning to see are not exactly ideal places for 
peop'e to pass their lives in, but which we feel powerless to 
deal with under the dominion of steam. But industry on an 
electric basis seems to suggest new possibilities in the way of 
social arrangements. The power can be widely distributed, 
and so large and unhealthy towns can be broken up, and inter- 
vening spaces of grass and woodland can be made to smile 
between the areas of population. And now, just as industry 
on the electric grade promises to break up unnatural aggrega- 
tions of people and buildings, so does electric communication 
seem to promise a means of conveying people expeditiously to 
and from their work, thus enabling them to live under 
healthier conditions than they have known before. We 
think, therefore, that we are justified in saying that the new 
methods of travel will, in the long run, be found to have as 
remarkable a social result as those we connect with the inven- 
tion of the railway system. 


Look at the project from the London point of view. It 
means that a London business man would be able to live in 
the Midlands or in the South-Western counties, and yet reach 
his office in the City in as little time and with far less worry 
and irritation than are now involved ina journey to town from 
a London suburb by the exasperating methods only too familiar 
to suburban residents. One could live as far away as York, 
and yet be in London in an hour and three-quarters. Roughly, 
a ring could be drawn around London of about fifty miles, and 
every person within that radius who lived on or near to the 
“ single-rail ” railway would know that he could be in town in 
half an hour. It may be thought that this would make London 
more crowded than ever, and fora time the novelty of the thing 
might have that effect. But the novelty would wear off, people 
would not take a journey merely for the seke of taking a 
journey, and the regularity of the trip, combined with the 
knowledge that if you did not chance to catch this train 
another would go in an hour, would tend to equalise traffic and 
to prevent undue congestion. But even if a very large number 
of persons did come up for business or pleasure, consider the 
ease with which town could be cleared before the end of the 
day. Few persons, during the greater part of the year, would 
stay longer than was necessary; they would be off on the 
lightning-car for their distant, and yet accessible, homes. And 
how much healthier and more pleasant those homes would 
be! Tens of thousands who are now pent up in narrow 
streets or dreary suburban “crescents” and “terraces” might 
live by the sea and gain a health they never knew before. 
Concentric rings of industrial populations might reach twenty 
or thirty miles round London, with trees and green lawns like 
the “ model” industrial towns that have been built here and 
there, and the population, after the daily work in town, would 
be able to repair to pure air, open spaces, and something like 
natural conditions of life. The congested areas would be 
broken up, and the prematurely old, anemic children would 
enjoy a new lease of life. It might not be possible to secure 
for all the very rapid rate of travel promised to Liverpool 
and Manchester. There would be express and stopping 
trains, as there are at present, and as there would be great 
competition for the seaside resorts and the more distant spots 
from which the through “ lightning-express” trains would run, 
it may be assumed that rents would rise in those localities, 
and that people who wanted cheaper dwellings would have to 
content themselves with somewhat slower trains. But this 
equalising method would be juster than that which now pre- 
vails, under which, according to Mr. Charles Booth, the 








else. 

Human life was never a bed of roses for mankind, and we 
do not suppose it ever will be. Nature keeps most of us 
chained to the labouring oar, and perhaps it is good for ng 
that this should be the case. But, on the other hand, it is our 
plain duty to remove any obstacles to the innocent enjoyment 
of life, and to promote the health and wellbeing of men, es- 
pecially of those whose lot it is to perform the hard toil of the 
world. No student of social conditions doubts that while, on 
the whole, the labouring population has risen in the scale of 
existence during the last century, there have also been many 
drawbacks, and that, too often, a step backward has accom- 
panied the two steps forward. Our own opinion is that the 
greatest loss which the working classes have suffered is the 
loss of Nature,—of pure air, trees, and flowers, of great spaces 
suffused with sunlight and cleansed with the winds of heaven, 
No mere increase of wages, no technical knowledge, can com- 
pensate for the loss of these divine gifts. Their temporary 
loss was perhaps inevitable in the development of the race ; 
but it is now our duty to embrace the opportunity afforded by 
the advance of science to reclaim for the people their lost 
blessings, and rapid electric communication appears one means 
by which this duty may be translated into positive achievement, 





IN THE JAWS OF THE LION. 
i Somalis, who make it their business to accompany 
sportsmen from Berbera inland, have a lively recollection 
of all the places where accidents have recently occurred. They 
take peculiar pride in showing to the new arrival where the 
last Englishman or native hunter was mauled by lions, this 
piece of topical information being usually introduced by the 
cheering phrase of : “ Now I show you where he bite him.” 
“Where he bite him,” though locally attractive to lions and 
Somalis, excites little curiosity in the visitor. But future 
sportsmen, and the wider class of those interested in some of 
the less pleasant probiems of Nature, will read with no little 
curiosity a collection just published of first-hand accounts of 
the sensations of those who were bitten. It is compiled by 
Mr. J. Crowther Hirst,* and gives the personal experiences of 
a number of individuals who have suffered from the attacks 
of wild beasts. Many of these are entirely new, being the 
answers of gentlemen to whom Mr. Hirst has written, and 
who have been willing to set down for publication the recol- 
lections of their sensations at these critical moments, 
The object of the compiler has not been mere curiosity, 
but a desire to gather evidence as to whether the 
death of animals by the violent attacks of other animals is 
eruel and painful, or whether the more consoling view can 
rightly be held that a partial anesthesia and oblivion is 
caused when the large carnivora seize their prey. The latter 
belief is of modern growth, and dates from the curious 
experience of Dr. Livingstone, who preserved a calm and 
analytical frame of mind while a lion was biting him, and 
set down his sensations in the order in which they occurred. 
The animal knocked him down, crunched the lower bones of 
his arm into splinters, and left eleven teeth wounds in his 
upper arm; but the Doctor declared that he “had no 
sense of pain nor feeling of terror.” 


Many hunters who have been in similar positions have con- 
firmed one side of the experience of the missionary-explorer. 
They have been almost unanimous in saying that when 
attacked, thrown down, and wounded, they have preserved 
and retained their senses, and not only then, but immediately 
afterwards, have shown the promptitude and resource of men 
in desperate straits. But reference to physical pain felt has 
usually been omitted. Readers have commonly accounted for 
this by the supposition that it is not a side on which the 
narrators cared to dwell. It is too terribly personal to be a 
subject on which they would care to take the public into their 
confidence. But from the letters published by Mr. Hirst, it 
appears that this is not so, but that in far the greater number 
of cases the element of pain, and even of acute fear, is absent 
entirely, when the attacking beast is one of the larger 
carnivora. In other words, the rush and shock of the lion or 
tiger in itself produces a kind of nervous insensibility to pain. 





* Is Nature Cruel? By J. Crowther Hirst. London: James Clarke and Om 
18.) 
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The attacks of the lesser carnivora, smaller in proportion 
to man, are frequently very painful; but matters are so 
ordered that the bite of a dog or a ferret is usually more 
inful than the injuries inflicted by the jaws of the lion. The 
instances quoted are very numerous and striking, and properly 
srouped according to locality, or the species of the attacking 
east. In Somaliland the experiences of the bitten are 
supplemented by Captain Abud, the Resident at Berbera, 
sho has had a long experience of cases, English and native, 
gs most of the former, unless killed outright, which very 
seldom happens, are brought to Berbera. 

He states that “the view that no actual pain is suffered 
at the time seems almost universal. In most cases it would 
em that there was no knowledge of the actual contact, even 
inthe first rush of a lion, much less of any pain experienced 
fom tooth wounds.” This was the view not only of the 
English, but of natives. In one or two cases where conscious- 
noss was entirely lost, the person “came to” while the lion 
was still standing over him, a period of complete anesthesia 
and unconsciousness having intervened. But more com- 
monly those who have been attacked and have recovered are 
conscious all the time, and if they suffer at all do not feel 
acute pain. This may be accounted for partly by the shock 
siven by the charge, which forms the usual preliminary to 
being wounded. A lion comes at its enemy at full speed, 
galloping low, and dashes a man standing upright to the 
ground by the full impact of its body. Major Inverarity states 
that “the claws and teeth entering the flesh do not hurt as 
much as you would think,” but that the squeeze given by the 
jaws on the bone is really painful. When knocked over he 
vas still keenly conscious, and felt none of the dreamy sensa- 
tio experienced by Livingstone. Major Swaine, struck 
down by a lioness going full gallop, was unconscious for 
some minutes, and did not know what had happened 
till he found himself standing up after the accident. 
“I felt no pain,” he writes, “not, I believe, owing to 
any special interposition of Providence, but simply that 
the shock and loss of blood made me incapable of 
feeling it. There was no pain for a few days, till 
it was brought on by the swelling of my arm on the 
twelve days’ ride to the coast.” Captain Noyes, attacked in 
the same district by a lion in 1895, was charged down, and 
bitten, until the creature left him, probably when attacked by 
his servants. His hand was badly bitten, but he “ was not 
conscious of any feeling of fear, or any pain whatever, 
probably because there was no time, but felt exactly as if he 
had been bowled over in a football match, and nothing more.” 
A far worse accident was that which befel Lieutenant 
Vandezee in the same year, near Beira. The lion charged 
him down in the usual way, and mangled his thighs and 
fractured one of his arms. “ During the time the attack on 
me by the lion was in progress,” he writes, “I felt no pain 
whatever, although there was a distinct feeling of being 
bitten—that is, I was perfectly conscious, independently of 
seeing the performance, that the lion was gnawing at me, but 
there was no pain...... I may mention that while my 
thighs were being gnawed I took two cartridges out of the 
breast pocket of my shirt, and threw them to the Kaffir, who 
was hovering a few yards away, telling him to load my rifle, 
and immediately the lion died and rolled off me, I scrambled 
up and took a loaded rifle and fired at the carcase.” 

Personal experiences of tiger-bites are more difficult to obtain, 
partly because the danger of tiger-shooting on foot is now so 
well known that few persons ever attempt it. Natives are 
frequently injured while beating for them, and we believe 
that the percentage of deaths is large,—far larger than in 
cases of attack by lions. But out of eight instances given by Mr. 
Hirst, pain is only mentioned as being felt in one. This was 
an attack of a kind different from the usual charge and blow 
ot the paw. The tiger seized Mr. J. Hansard, at present a 
forest officer in Ceylon, by slipping up behind him, putting its 
paws on his shoulders, and taking the back of his neck in its 
Jaws, just as a cat stands on its hind-legs to take meat from a 
plate held on the knee. The tiger bit his neck twice as it 
dragged him down a ravine, and he felt intense pain as 
the teeth crunched through just at the base of the skull, close to 
the spinal column. The tiger was then shot, and he did not feel 
pain afterwards. But Mr. Hansard himself thinks that this 
Was an exceptional case, the rule being that the victim is 








struck senseless by a blow of the paw. Bites by leopards, 
which have not the weight and impetus to cause the same 
shock as is given usually by the larger beasts, are often very 
painful, momentary intense pain being followed by fainting. 
But this is by no means invariable. Mr. W. A. Willock, of 
the Indian Civil Service, who was bitten by the leopard which 
killed Mr. Irvine, felt neither terror nor pain as he was rolled 
over and mauled ; and Mr. Baker, of Gunyong. North Cachar, 
while having his arm broken by a leopard’s bite felt a pang 
like toothache, but only for an instant ; during the whole time 
there was no loss of consciousness. Many other experiences of 
tiger-maulings are given at length, both by natives and English- 
men. Lieutenant-General Brownlow, R.E., bitten through hand 
and thigh, was “ quite unaware that the tiger had done more 
than give him a tremendous shaking,” and is “ quite positive 
that to be killed by a tiger must be painless extinction for a 
deer or other animal.” He once saw a buffalo calf killed by a 
tiger. “It was like a conjuring trick.” Perhaps the most 
astonishing accounts by sufferers, or by surgeons, are those 
of accidents with bears. With these there is no stunning 
rush ; but though the bite ought to be frightfully painful, 
and often is so, it frequently happens that at the time no 
pain is felt. This is surprising, because the Indian bear is 
not properly equipped as a killer of beasts, and does not live 
on flesh. Hence he is a bungling executioner. 

Doubtless there are others who have had similar 
experiences whose sensations have been different. But 
out of some sixty cases either witnessed or endured by 
the correspondents of Mr. Hirst, only two have been 
accompanied by acute suffering. If the sensations of those 
killed can be guessed from the statements of those who died 
after a brief interval, they did not feel their injuries, one 
man, a native, who survived three days, being especially 
confident that neither then, nor during the attack, did he 
suffer, except that “he felt cold.” The facts speak for them- 
selves, but without straining the inferences from them, it ig 
highly probable that if the sensitive and imaginative human 
being is so insensible to the injuries inflicted by the crushing 
attacks of the great carnivora, other animals which are their 
habitual prey, and bear the same relation of size to their 
mortal foe as man does to the lion or tiger, do not suffer in 
any greater degree. It is even reasonable to surmise that 
many suffer even less, for the horror of anticipation is usually 
absent. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—@——_ 
ROYAL NAVAL ENGINEERS. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—A very grave danger to our naval supremacy is existing 
unknown to the general public. The professional engineering 
papers discuss it, the service papers write leaders and publish 
letters respecting it; but the ordinary citizen does not read 
them, and the London daily papers, with perhaps one excep- 
tion, ignore the subject. The Navy is entirely a steam Navy ; 
the engineering department comprises about one-third the per- 
sonnel, and the responsibilities thrown upon the department are 
yearly increasing, through the greater number of mechanical 
appliances used on board ship. Contentment and esprit de 
corps in such a body of officers and men are essential to effi- 
ciency; instead we find existing, from the Inspectors of 
Machinery to the youngest stoker, sullen discontent and a 
feeling of injustice. The commissioned officers complain of 
inadequate pay and insufficient rank; the engine-room 
artificers grumble because they are no better paid than in 
1875, although their friends ashore, who do not suffer their 
discomforts, have gained increased wages since that time ; 
and the stokers will not cheerfully re-engage for a second 
term of service because the 2d. a day extra pay, given at such 
time to the seaman class, is denied tothem. Recruiting is 
difficult ; the qualifications, both in physique and attain- 
ments, have been reduced; the engine-room complements 
have been depleted, and yet it is impossible to form a reserve 
which can be relied upon in case of war, or retain in barracks 
a body of men ready for an emergency without draining other 
ships of their engineer crews. 
The British engineer officers are probably unexcelled in any 
navy in the world. Under the most adverse conditions they 
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have maintained their engines and machinery in perfect con- 
dition. Fleet Engineer Reginald C. Oldknow (retired) claims 
that English machinery and English engineers have an almost 
incontestable superiority over all others:—“In most of the 
other navies, even where engines by English makers have 
been fitted, the inferiority of those who have to look after 
them is, and must be, a certain drawback.” But how great is 
the strain to maintain this perfection may be judged from a 
statement issued last year by the present engineer officers of 
the Royal Navy. It is there said:—“This dissatisfaction is 
of long standing, affects all ranks and ratings, and, owing to 
the development of modern ships of war, leads those officers 
who are responsible to entertain grave doubts of the ability 
of their department to bear the stress to which it must be 
subjected during actual warfare.” These grave doubts are 
shared by all engineers and marine engine builders who have 
knowledge of naval affairs, but who are not trammelled by 
the traditions and regulations of her Majesty’s Service. 

The foundation for the trouble may be seen in a letter from 
a distinguished Flag officer on the active list :—“ Upon the 
engine-room department depends the accurate fighting 
efficiency of our modern men-of-war. This has never been 
half recognised by our modern naval commanders. I have 
had the pleasure of fighting two actions on the water, and on 
both occasions I made the ships’ companies cheer the engine- 
room department after they were over, remarking that we, the 
executive, not only got all the fun of the fight, but all 
the glory and honour besides ; while the men who enabled 
us to enjoy these distinctions got nothing, hardly even an 
appreciative word.” Honour and glory are very dear to the 
hearts of most men, and bring in their train promotion and 
increased pay; but they are denied to naval engineers 
because they are classed as civilians, idlers on board ship, 
“ Lascars with an oil-can.” A remedy for this injustice is the 
first demand of the departmental officers. As they and their 
men suffer in action as great mental and physical strain as the 
actual combatants ; since they are placed in positions of equal 
danger; since they have to manipulate the machinery for 
working the guns and supplying the ammunition, they ask 
that they shall receive military rank and titles, with military 
control over the engine and boiler rooms staff, but without 
promotion under any circumstances to command of the ship. 
If they were formed into a corps of Royal Naval Engineers, 
similar in character to the Royal Engineers of the Army, 
and were represented at the Admiralty by one of the corps 
sitting at the Board as a Naval Lord, they imagine that the 
other pressing reforms would speedily be granted. One 
result would undoubtedly follow. An engineer officer would 
sit upon all Courts-Martial by which an officer or man of the 
corps was tried for a departmental offence. The necessity for 
such representation will be acknowledged by those who 
remember and understand the significance of the ‘ Blake’ 
Court-Martial. 

There is an alternative to the request of the engineers, which 
has been adopted in the United States Navy. The same dis- 
content prevailed there, and the authorities endeavoured to 
suppress it by amalgamating the Executive and Engineers’ 
Lists. There has not yet been sufficient time to gauge 
the effect, but however it may suit the American Navy, there 
is little doubt that it would prove disastrous to our own. 
Instead of engineers we should have Lieutenants “ passed in 
steam,” whose knowledge of machinery would be the hazy 
memory of a theoretical Greenwich course, and whose action 
in any difficulty would be the mere echo of an artificer’s 
promptings. Some English Navy officers, and even some en- 
gineering journals, tired of the seemingly endless controversy, 
are inclining to the adoption of the alternative, But the 
determination of it should really depend on the public at 
large, for the supply of whose daily bread in time of war an 
efficient fighting and mobile Navy is essential. Let them, 
however, grasp the question thoroughly. Shall the engineers 
have their reasonable and legitimate requests granted, and the 
competency of their department maintained ; or shall these 
trusted and highly trained - specialists be replaced by 
Lieutenants who only know the work theoretically, and at 
best will prove their capacity to undertake, with facile de- 
portment, the réle of “Jack of all trades”? The answer may 
have an important influence on the next naval war.—I am, 
Sir, ec. Francis G. Burton. 


Poynton, May 30th. 





[We gladly publish our correspondent’s letter on this most 
vital subject. Though we do not wish to dogmatise as to what 
is the best solution of the problem, we are convinced that the 
engineer officers in our Navy should receive proper recognition 
and that their undoubted grievances in the matter of rank and 
status should be promptly redressed. As the officer said to 
Mr. Kipling (see “ A Fleet in Being”), they are “no end good 
men,” and they should be treated as such. The Admiralty 
must not wait till a grievance becomes a scandal, or even g 
disaster.—Epb. Spectator.] 





ON THE VALUE OF SCIENCE IN EDUCATION. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—I humbly venture to suspect that having led an epigram 
forthe fun of it, you have not sufficient small truths to estab. 
lish your suit. I count myself better able than most to judge 
of this matter, since I went out in Greats at Oxford before [ 
began to learn science’ and my profession. A considerable 
number of persons—including, of course, all Antics—oppose 
the classical supremacy, and maintain that an education can 
be made as good without any dead language. I have no 
sympathy with that opinion. Nothing is, in the first place, 
so difficult to learn as a dead language, and it gives a power 
of attention and a habit of industry better than other learning 
in proportion as the labour entailed is more severe. Further, 
the study of a language carries with it accuracy in words, with- 
out which thought is usually inaccurate, and the sense of his- 
torical conviction and development which enriches and steadies 
the mind. Atthe University Greats is unapproached as a school 
of syllogistic reasoning, which is from its exactness and its 
abstract character one of the finest forms of mental gymnastic, 
Its philosophy, though highly interesting, is less valuable for 
education, because boys know too little of the premisses 
to appreciate the conclusions. I have learnt and taught 
scientific subjects for many years now, and I am quite sure 
that they are far inferior in their power of training these 
faculties of the mind. Nothing could replace the classical 
schools. But there are two gifts which language and meta- 
physie do not confer, and two powers which they do not 
exercise. The one is observation, and the other is inductive 
reasoning. A Greats man is so excellent a critic of argument, 
which is nearly always syllogistic in form, that his family 
writhe beneath his sway, and he is able to toss you up an 
essay done to a turn on the simplest, and usually the scantiest, 
materials, because he is a master of form.- But. he is 
an inaccurate observer, easily fatigued, and inexact in 
reporting, because his perception has not been_ exercised, 
and he jumps to conclusions and is. a weak theorist 
because he has had little experience of the “ plurality 
of causes and effects,” though he has read of it in 
his “Logic.” Now life, thank heaven, is not all argu- 
ment; a large part of it consists in drawing conclusions 
from what we see or hear and acting upon them. This is all 
inductive in form and not syllogistic, though I dare say M. 
Jourdain, who forms the large majority of us, will be as sur- 
prised to hear that he syllogises when he quarrels with his 
wife, as that he theorises when he decides to take his umbrella. 
It is quite true that general education should be a mental 
discipline, and should aim at turning out the mind with its 
muscles developed rather than with its pockets full. I am 
not arguing for utility. But the classical education is an in- 
complete gymnastic, and while indispensable for some 
faculties, leaves others undeveloped. My own difficulties, and 
my experience with medical students, have taught me that not 
only has the faculty of observation to be trained from the 
bottom upward when they come to us, but also that at that 
age it is very hard to train. I have no hesitation in 
saying that those who learn science at the University are 
better able to learn the subjects we have to teach them than 
those who have studied the classics alone. Nor is this true 
only of a definitely scientific business. All work which is not 
literary or legal depends upon just the same faculties as ours, 
for science is chiefly common-sense, and what I know to be 
the case with us I expect to be true of many others. 


In taking the question to rather exact ground, I have not 
noticed the common argument that classics turn out a gentle- 
man and science does not. There is a great deal of truth in 
this, but it is in large part accidental. The young men who 
learn science are almost always poorer, and therefore less 
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gently trained, than the others, and secondly, it cannot be 
denied that a person whose habit of mind and learning are 
different from our own is one with whom we do not feel at 
ease.- We-say he is a little rough, when the truth is partly 
that we are a little ignorant. Yet, since classical studies are 
“Humaniores,” they carry with them a greater knowledge 
of men and their ways than natural science, and this will 
always be a difference between them. 


The remedy for the deficiency of a classical gymnastic is 
not to abolish, but to supplement it. This is already recog- 
nised in every good school in the country, by the teaching of 
scientific subjects, though it is not yet well organised, and I hope 
that it will not be long before it is considered just as neces- 
sary a part of a gentleman’s education that he should know 
the principles of chemistry and physics, as that he should 
write Latin prose, just as necessary a faculty of a gentleman’s 
mind to notice and to reason justly, as to be accurate in 
words, and cultivated in taste, Men of ability do so now, but 
the training is given them by experience, it is no part of the 
general education of their youth.—I am, Sir, é&e., 

W. P. HerrincHaM. 





THE SPY SYSTEM IN FRANCE. 
(To THR EDITOR OF THR “ SPRCTATOR.”) 
Sir —The “Twenty Years’ Resident” who refers in the 
Spectator of May 20th to the punctuation on French coins 
after the words “ Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité,” must evidently 
have heard of an old play upon words which used to be 
indulged in by Royalists and other malcontents after the 
establishment of the Republic in France. The same punctua- 
tion can be found on nearly all the silver coins that have 
been struck since the fall of the Empire, and the same joke 
on the double meaning of the word “ point” was made, so far 
back as the early seventies, but together with the following 
clever jew de mots, drawn from some other features of the 
coin. The head of the Republic on these coins (and they 
form the bulk of the silver money now in circulation) is that 
of a rather stout-looking female, with a bountiful supply of 
hair fastened up in “tresses.” Above this head is a star, and 
below it appears the name of the master of the Mint, or of the 
artist who designed the figure (I forget which), “ Oudinet.” 
The joke I-refer to,-and which was a very popular one 
amongst all adversaries of the Republic, consisted in pointing 
to one face of the coin and saying “ Liberté, point ; Egalité, 
point ; Fraternité, point ;” and then adding, after turning the 
coin round, “Sous la République en Détresse” (des Tresses), 
“Ou diner ?” (Oudinet), “A la belle Etoile” (referring to the 
star above the head). Any of your readers acquainted with 
the French language will know the meaning of dining @ la 
belle Etoile, and appreciate the sarcasm which this (mistaken) 
reference to the poverty existing under Republican institu- 
tions is meant to express.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Leysin, May 22nd. Tuirty Years’ RESIDENT. 





MR. CHARLES BOOTH AND OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—The name of Mr. Charles Booth commands respect, and 
his scheme, as you justly observe, is entitled to special atten- 
tion as a typical “ universal” scheme. For these reasons, and 
also because Mr. Booth demolishes—to my mind unanswer- 
ablyall pattial and arbitrary schemes—that is to say, practi- 
cally all schemes now under discussion.in Parliament and 
elsewhere—I would ask to be allowed to make a. few observa- 
tions on it. Briefly, his proposal is to abolish outdoor relief, 
and to give a State-pension to any one without distinction 
who likes to ask for it. Ifit is given at the age of seventy, 
men are to have 7s., and women 5s., a week. In certain cases 
it is to be granted earlier, and then it is to be of proportion- 
ately smaller amount, so as to involve no extra cost. If 
granted at sixty-five, men are to get 4s., and women 3s.,a 
week. ‘If at sixty, men are to have 2s. 6d., and women Is. 9d. 
The amount is to be permanent in each case. The prospect of 
such a pension will, Mr. Booth contends, act as an incentive 
to thrift, with a view to supplement it by savings. 


Mr. Booth lays it down as an axiom that, human nature 
being what it is, it is practically impossible for the bulk of 
the working class to provide for their old age. He quotes 


with assent these words of Mr. Hookham (written, be it 
observed, twenty years ago): “ Under existing circumstances 
it is impossible for the labouring poor, and I have in view 
more especially the agticultural poor... ... it is impossible, 
I say, for even the best-conducted of these to lay by a sufficient 
provision for their support in old age.” And again: “There 
is no doubt that three-fourths of the prevailing distress, 
pauperism, and crime are more the result of recklessness than 
all causes put together... ... Tam firmly convinced that this 
recklessness and improvidence is’ mainly to be traced to the 
hopeless condition of the labourer.” I venture to think that 
this presentation of the case was an exaggeration when it was 
written, and that at-the present time it is totally untrue. 
According to Mr. Brabrook (I am quoting from the 
article in the Quarterly Review) the investments of the 
working class in Trade Unions, friendly societies, building 
societies, savings banks, and the like, amounted in 1877 
to a hundred and eleven millions and a half; by 1891 they 
amounted to two hundred and twenty millions ; according to 
the latest returns they are not far short of three hundred 
millions. Nowhere are the great friendly societies on a more 
sound and solvent footing than amongst the low-paid agri- 
cultural labourers of the South and East. For more than a 
generation these men have, with a steady self-denial, which 
does not savour of hopelessness or recklessness, been paying 
their 5d. or 6d. a week as a provision against sickness. Their 
wages now are in purchasing value at least double what they 
were thirty years ago. A contribution toa friendly 'society of 
3d. or 4d. a week, begun before twenty-five, will provide a 
pension of 5s. a week at sixty-five. Or if a man is already a 
member, a single extra 1d.a week will convert his sick-pay 
after sixty-five into a pension of 5s. free of contributions. 
When the children are at school, eating but not earn- 
ing—the time when saving is most difficult—the pence 
which used to go in school fees will more than suffice 
to pay the contributions for the time being for the pen- 
sion. I appeal to any one whose recollection of these 
matters goes back, like mine, for half a century, whether, 
looking at the vast improvement which has taken place, it is 
reasonable, whether it is not a monstrous paradox, to talk of 
the “hopeless condition of the labourer” in England. 

Practically, the pension under Mr. Booth’s scheme would 
not materially exceed the amount now given in most country 
unions as outdoor relief, which, according to his plan, it is to 
supersede, and which is generally by itself inadequate, and 
only suffices by being, as a rule, supplemented by savings, or 
small earnings, or neighbourly help. Seven shillings is, 
indeed, more than would be ordinarily granted by Guardians 
as a regular allowance ; but on the other hand, in case of illness, 
there is the doctor free, and an indefinite extension for medical 
necessaries, nursing, kc. In towns a pension of 7s. a week 
would be quite inadequate, and it would be less easy to sup- 
plement it. I question if even from Mr. Booth’s point of 
view the poor man’s prospect would be improved by the sub- 
stitution of his plan for the existing system. 

But if Mr. Booth is right in thinking that the prospect of .a 
pension such as he holds out will promote thrift, then Poor- 
law reformers have hitherto been all wrong. For years it has 
been their endeavour to disabuse the labourer of the notion 
that “ parish-pay” as he gets old is his privilege and his due, 
and to persuade him that he is his own enemy in clinging to 
that belief. And even Mr. Booth apparently admits that in 
the few country Unions where favourable circumstances and 
good administration have, without causing hardship, accom- 
plished the almost total abolition of out-relief, pauperism has 
been greatly reduced, thrift promoted, and the condition of 
the labourer improved. Surely all experience goes to show 
that a man’s strength and ability and courage are best 
called forth when he is conscious of being from first to last 
dependent on his own exertions. If a contradictory doctrine 
is to be asserted, it needs some proof. Mr. Booth has given none. 


His scheme is to cost some nineteen or twenty millions 
a year, and, as he candidly says, will be a growing, not a fixed 
and stationary, charge. How is it to be raised? This is what 
he says:—“It is no part of my task to suggest sources of 
revenue...... In case of national danger we could find 
half-a-dozen taxes which might each be pressed to yield such 
a sum, And it is not unreasonable to hope, both from in- 





creased yield of the present taxes and from a possible check to 
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the increase of armaments, that the necessity for further 
taxation may not be great.” 

I forbear to comment on this passage. It is surely a.strange 
one to come from the pen of an economist! I will only say 
generally, and in conclusion, that there are points of resem- 


blance in principle between all State-paid pension schemes. 


and the methods of the old Poor-law. The misery, the 
degradation, the perils, brought about by those methods have 
passed out of memory, just as the long death-roll and the 
seamed and marred features of the pre-Jennerian victims of 
small-pox are no longer present to the eyes of the anti- 
vaccinationists. It is dangerous thus to forget. It is dangerous, 
too, to allow the noise of electioneering self-advertisement to 
drown the voices of the worker and the expert. As regards 
those whose knowledge and experience entitle them to speak 
with authority—Local Government Board officials, Guardians 
and workers among the poor who have made the Poor- 
law their study, and, what is most significant, the ete 
of the leaders of the very friendly societies which many of the 
schemes propose to subsidise—among all these I venture to 
think that an overwhelming preponderance of opinion regards 
with dread amounting to consternation the consequences which 
they believe would ensue from the establishment of any State- 
paid scheme whatsoever.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Hechfield, Winchfield, May 23rd. JoHN MARTINEAU. 





THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON 
TUBERCULOSIS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—In your note in the Spectator of May 27th on the Inter- 
national Congress on Tuberculosis now being held in Berlin, 
you comment on the opinion expressed by Dr. Brouardel, the 
French delegate, that tuberculosis was the most curable of all 
chronic maladies, and ask,—“ What doctor would have 
ventured to say that twenty years ago?” Let me tell you. 
When I was attending clinical lectures at Edinburgh in the 
early “sixties,” one of my preceptors, the late Professor 
Hughes Bennett, used to teach that tuberculosis was the 
most curable disease we had knowledge of. In proof of 
this he quoted his experience as a pathologist, dating back 
to 1839, to the effect that the spontaneous arrest of 
tubercle in its early stage occurred in the proportion of 
one-third to one-half of all the individuals who die after the 
age of forty; and the further experience of MM. Rogée and 
Boudet, gathered at the Salpétritre Hospital in Paris, which 
demonstrated that in individuals dying of various diseases, 
generally above the age of seventy, an arrest of tuberculosis 
was noticeable in from one-half to four-fifths of the cases. 
This fact has, therefore, been well recognised by physicians 
for at least half a century, and daily experience fully confirms 
it. I may add that Professor Bennett was a great advocate of 
the open-air treatment of pulmonary consumption, as opposed 
to the coddling system in vogue in his time, and in one of his 
works, published forty years ago, he proposed that the Crystal 
Palace should be adapted as a winter sanatorium for cases of 
this kind.—I am, Sir, &c., 


May 29th. Dyce Duckworta. 





THE NAPLES SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF 
ANIMALS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—I venture to ask you again to kindly insert in the 
Spectator an appeal on behalf of the Naples Society for the 
Protection of Animals. Our work is being steadily extended, 
inspectors having been recently stationed in Ischia, Capri, 
Sorrento, Amalfi, and Cava. An attempt has been made to 
suppress the terribly cruel custom of conveying live lambs, 
calves, fowls, &c., slung on poles or carts head downwards 
with their feet tied together. The poor animals are carried 
in this way for great distances, sometimes as far as forty 
miles ; their legs are frequently lacerated by the cords, while 
they must suffer intensely from the unnatural position, as is 
shown by the fact that they sometimes die before reaching 
their destination. Horrible as this practice is, it is so rooted 
in the habits of the people that we have not hitherto ven- 
tured to interfere with it; but, as our inspectors now have 
considerable authority, we are trying to put a stop to it, and 
since the beginning of 1898 over five thousand animals have 





been untied and properly conveyed. The Neapolitans are. 
beginning to appreciate our work, and we have now frequent. 


appeals to send inspectors to different parts. The field is vast ~~ 


and the promise of the harvest rich, if only we have the meang 
to cultivate it: and I turn once more to my kind-hearted 
compatriots, entreating them to enable us by their generosity 
to carry on our work. Contributions will be gratefully 
received by Miss P. H. Johnston, The Beeches, Carlisle, and 
by Mr. Leonard T. Hawksley, 22 Piazza della Borsa, Naples, 
Italy.—I am, Sir, &c., 
E. L. M. (Princess) Metz Bargse (née Mackworth Praed), 
President of the Naples Society for the Protection of Animais, 


Naples, May 17th. 


THE WRECK OF THE ‘STELLA’ AND THE 
LAPIDARY STYLE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—The inscription which Mrs. Marston sent to you written 
by Miss Frances Power Cobbe, is one that is contemplated 
and under consideration, but which has not been settled upon 
yet. I believe Miss F. P. Cobbe intends altering it in some 
slight details, and had not intended its being published till it 
was quite settled. I hope very soon to let your readers know 
exactly what form the monument is to take and what the 
inscription is to be. Our ‘Stella’ Stewardess Fund is now 
over £450, and is to be apportioned as follows :—(a) Simple 
monument or memorial (£250); (2) support of aged father 
and starting children on useful lives (£250); (c) any surplus 
over £500 will go to the Mayor of Southampton’s fund for all 
the sufferers from the ‘Stella’ disaster, and to a public 
memorial, if one is raised. My last letter to the Times, of 
which I enclose a copy, explains this.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Annigz J. Bryans, 
Woollet Hail, North Cray, Kent, May 30th. 








THE LAPIDARY STYLE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 
Srr,—Would you perhaps think well to add the following 
lines, so eloquent in their concise pathos, to your instances of 
the lapidary style? The quotation is from the inscription 
placed, by his own direction, to the memory of Sir Richard 
Colt Hoare, Bart., in the church of Stourton, Wilts. (The 
church stands in Stourhead Park, the seat of the Hoares.) 
Sir Richard Colt Hoare died, aged eighty, in 1838. Hester, 
his wife, died aged twenty-five, in 1785 :— 
“ Inque sepulchro, 


Si non urna tamen junget nos litera, si non 
Ossibus ossa tuis, at nomen nomine tangam.” 


—I an, Sir, &e., H. B. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Str,—Adverting to your reference to the memorial tablet to 
the heroic stewardess of the ‘Stella,’ and to your remarks" 
upon it, how striking are these lines of Alfred Tennyson’s, 

conveying the same idea:— 
“ No sound is breathed so potent to coerce 

And to conciliate, as their names who dare 

For that sweet motherland which gave them birth, 

Nobly to do, nobly to die. Their names 

Graven on memorial columns, are a song 

Heard in the future ; few, but more than wall 

And rampart, their examples reach a hand 

Far thro’ all years, and everywhere they meet 

And kindle generous purpose, and the strength 

To mould it into action pure as theirs.” 
You will find them in his “ Tiresias.” I think, moreover, if 
in every county town the names of those belonging to the 
county who died for their country by land or sea, were re- 
corded on a wall of honour, that the country itself would be a 
gainer in more ways than one.—I am Sir, &c., 

31 Welbeck Street, W., May 29th. ARcHIBALD PEEL. 


{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Will you allow me to endorse the criticism of Mr. C. Re 
Haines on the advantages of Latin over English for memorial 
inscriptions? I think an even more striking instance than 
the epitaph on Gordon, which he gives, is to be found in that 
on the author of “The Anatomy of Melancholy,” in the 
Cathedral at Oxford, given below. It would be an interesting 
intellectual: exercise for your readers to try how near they 





could go to reproducing the epitaph in English. One feels 
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inclined to pronounce the task impossible. I am acquainted 
with one scholar only who I think could even approach 
giecess. I wonder whether, should these lines meet his eye, 
the present Master of Trinity, Cambridge, would oblige with 
gn attempt I am, Sir, é&c., Oum Harroviensis. 


“ Pavcis notrs 
pavcioribvs ignotvs 
hic iacet 
Democritvs Ivnior 
evi vitam dedit et mortem 

melancolia.” 





CHURCH PARTIES AND THE WORLD. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Gir,—I think your correspondent “ W. G.S. M.” will find the 
best explanation of the “attitude maintained towards the 
yorld by Catholics” in “Christian Life: a Response” (recently 
published), by the Rev. George Congreve, one of the Cowley 
Fathers. It is a book which sets forth in a pre-eminently 
attractive way what seems to be the true ideal of life in this 
yorld,—viz., “ benignitas, simplicitas, hilaritas,”—love, single- 
ness of aim, joy. And it is full of references to the question 
which “ W. G. 8. M.” brings forward,—e.g. :—“ The saint is not 
the man who dismisses all the wonderful and beautiful things 
of earth, but the man who is resolved never to be shut in by 
any delight in any creature, but to use it as a way onward to 
Your prayer is the way to bring God into His 
world, into the most intimate sphere of your life, your home, 
your fields, your garden, your literary delight, your parish 
work, your social pleasure ; and te bring God into all this, is 
to bring life into it all, to bring love, and the eternal beauty.” 
The reason, 1 venture to think, why those who are most 
strong in their belief m “the Holy Catholic Church ” do 
not, as a rule, hold aloof from the “ world ” (as defined by your 
correspondent) 1s that they feel, with Frederick Denison 
Maurice, that the Church is meant to be a city of God here on 
earth, in which a// that He has made is meant to have its due 
place. They believe that life can never be divided into two 
parts, the one religious and the other secular ; but that every 
faculty—bodily, intellectual, esthetic, and spiritual—of our 
God-given nature, and every part of creation, must be con- 
secrated to God, finding in that consecration the earnest of 
its complete development. Hence the value they attach to 
Ritual as an emblem of the consecration of all that is 
beautiful in Nature and art, and as a reminder of the fact 
that “our interest in each created thing is meant to be a link 
in a chain by which we reach God.” Hence, too, the pro- 
minent part taken in social reform by many of this school of 
thought, and their insistence on the necessity of no department 
of life and no human relationship being left without “that 
sober brightness and that joyous persistence in all good” 
which only religion can ensure. Such a conception of life, 
though it will bring intense happiness, will never be “easy- 
going,” nor will it ever dispense with the supreme need of 
personal conversion. It will mean rather the continual reference 
to God’s will, and the maintenance of the highest ideal in every 
detail of life, however commonplace. Nor will those who hold 
this view fail to be on their guard against the world spirit, but 
their definition of the world will be, not some particular form 
of amusement, but anything which tends to separate the soul 
from God, and which will, therefore, differ for each individual. 
Even Church work may become worldly if the worker does it 
for his own interest and self-glorification, while a work of art 
(whether in the region of fiction, or painting, or the drama) 
may become a real means of enabling him to “see God in 
everything, and everything in God.” It is because they believe 
that many of our national amusements are in themselves 
healthy and a real means of recreation, and even of the raising 
of character, that those who hold the Catholic view of life do 
not hold aloof from them, but try rather to free them from the 
extraneous influences by which they are too often diverted from 
their proper use. An instance of this might be given in the 
movement for public-house reform set on foot by some of the 
Bishops of the Church of England ; or in a recent successful 
Tevival, at the theatre of the Northern manufacturing town 
irom which I write, of the Old English drama, in the further- 
ance of which a prominent part has been taken by many of the 
leading Anglican clergy and laity of the district. 


May I also refer your correspondent to an essay by the 








present Bishop of Durham on “ The Relation of Christianity 
to Art” (at the end of his commentary on the Epistles of St. 
John), in which he shows how “the joys and sorrows and 
energies of men, the manifold forms and varying moods of 
Nature, all have their ‘religious’ aspect, if religion be, as it 
assuredly is, the striving towards the unity of man, the world, 
and God. Music, which is, as it were, the voice of the society, 
and architecture, which is as its vestment, have in all their 
applications a religious power. This Christianity affirms as its 
postulate, and by affirming determines its relation to Art. 
The same volume contains a very suggestive paper on “The 
Church and the World,” in which worldliness is shown to be 
“a selfish view of life, where the visible is the measure of 
hope and aspiration.” 


I should like to conclude with one more quotation from 
Father Congreve :—“ Sanctity is no mere negative quality, no 
mere separation from every form of evil, nor even the doing 
of certain good actions, but it is the Christian’s personal love 
of God ; if it consists in doing anything, it must be in doing 
it in the fellowship of Christ, instead of doing it independently 
and alone. As we respond to the high calling to be saints, all 
the movement of everyday life will be contributing to the 
process of our sanctification.” —I am, Sir, &e., 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—In every department of life exceptions are to be found 
which prove the rule. The conclusions at which your corre- 
spondent “ W. G. S. M.,” in the Spectator of May 27th, arrives 
are essentially correct. Amongst Roman Catholics and 
Anglican Romanists there would be no difficulty in showing 
that the amusements of the world, such as the theatre, and 
the ballroom of every kind and character, are distinctly en- 
couraged and supported by their adherents, both clerical and 
lay. I shall not attempt to define how the service of God, 
and that of Mammon, are here made to harmonise. If the 
modern Evangelical is not as rigid as the ancient Puritan, his 
principles and practices are of the same type. Such injunc- 
tions as those of Christ (Luke ix. 23-24) and those of John 
(1 John ii. 15-17) commend themselves to his convictions and 
sense of Christian obligation. This does not debar from a 
reasonable participation in every healthful and innocent 
pleasure and pursuit.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Apert A. Isaacs, M.A. 
9 Great Bedford Street, Bath, May 29th. 





[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—In reply to the question raised by your correspondent 
“W.G.S. M.,” may I submit to your readers a theory which 
seems to me to account for the peculiarity which he describes ‘ 
The medieval power of the priesthood grew from the fact 
that they were the chief, if not the only, depositaries of 
learning. They gained an amazing influence over men’s minds 
and their lives by the aid of superstition. The word “hocus- 
pocus” isa small but striking indication of the relations of 
the priest and the people. So long as the priests could hold 
undisputed sway over the minds and the purses of their 
flocks they were willing to make the lives of those flocks as 
easy as possible. Men’s spiritual lives were placed under tha 
management of the priests, and the system culminated in the 
issue and sale of indulgences. The Reformation was a protest 
against this state of things, and when individuals took their 
consciences into their own keeping, and held themselves 
responsible for their own lives and conduct without the inter- 
vention of the priest, there was a natural and inevitable re- 
bound against the license which had become a scandal. The 
two modes of outward life became as it were a shibboleth, and 
the differences were hardened into party symbols by years of 
embittered strife. Beneath these outward symbols human 
nature asserted itself; there were many true and devout 
Roman Catholics who abhorred the license of their fellows,— 
there were many so-called Puritans who, under the mask of a 
rigid rule of life, gave the rein to their evil passions ; but the 
outward party symbols remained and have survived to the 
present day. This is a very brief and bald statement of the 
facts, but I believe it contains the explanation of the difficulty 
set forth by your correspondent. I have often wished that 
some student of ecclesiastical history would trace the growth 
of many of the practices and symbols of which we hear se 
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much nowadays to the immense power of superstition wielded 
by the priests in the days of datkest ignorance.—I am, Sir, k&c., 
50 Albemarle Street, W., May 30th. JoHN Murray. 





THE QUEEN’S EQUANIMITY. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SpPEcTATOR.”] 
Sin,—In your article in the Spectator of May 27th on “The 
Queen’s Equanimity,” you allude to an often repeated story 
of a saying of John Bright’s regarding the Queen’s truthful- 
ness of character. Perhaps I may give my recollection of 
what he really said, as it is a higher testimony to the Queen 
than the usual version. Mr. Bright had not himself the 
opportunity of knowing the Queen intimately. He quoted 
with interest and pleasure some lady or gentleman of the 
Court, whose position gave ample opportunity of real know- 
ledge, as having said to him that the Queen was the most 
truthful person he (or she) had ever known. It is, of course, 
many years since I heard the story first, but I think my 
recollection is correct.—I am, Sir, c&c., H. P. B, C. 





M. DE STAAL’S SPEECH. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—With reference to various comments in the Spectator 
of May.27th on the sentence in M. de Staal’s opening speech, 
“Sans rien sacrifier de nos espérances ultérieures,” allow me 
to point out that an entirely wrong construction has been 
put upon those words. Speaking as President, M. de Staal 
sums up the ohjects of the Conference and says:—“ Our 
special task will be to generalise, to codify the practice of 
arbitration and mediation to prevent conflicts by 
pacific means. It is not proposed to enter the region of 
Utopia. In the work we are about to undertake, we must 
reckon with what is possible, and not seek to pursue abstrac- 
tions. Without sacrificing anything of our ulterior hopes [that 
is, of what may be attainable in the future], we must remain 
in the domain of reality.” And in the latter part of his 
speech he accentuates the idea once more:—‘“ Since we all 
recognise that for the present our task, great though it be, is 
limited.” In other words, this is only the beginning of a pro- 
gressive movement, the dawn of the wished-for reign of peace. 
It would be idle to deny the possibility that’ Russia may yet 
have a card up her sleeve; but M. de Staal is a consummate 
diplomatist of the old type, and even if the context did not 
show his meanings as clearly as it does, we would still credit 
him with too much tact and good sense to make a reservation 
which, as the Spectator justly points out, must shatter many 
of the hopes conceived for the Peace Conference.—I am, 
Sir, &c., E. L. 





“LE STYLE C'EST L’HOMME.” 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—The above still continues to be so invariably quoted as 
the correct form of a celebrated sentence of Buffon’s, that Iam 
moved to beg you to find room for a protest. To pose in 
paradox and to arrest the attention rather than capture the 
judgment has been a besetting sin of literary France since the 
days of the précieuses of the hétel Rambouillet. Buffon, how- 
ever, was not only a master of style but a scientific man, and 
when a scientific man uses metaphorical language it is to 
illuminate, not to confuse, a statement. From this point of 
view the quotation as rendered is inadmissible, and, in fact, 
what Buffon did say was, “ Le style est DEVhomme.” Heis con- 
trasting (in his “Discours sur le Style,” delivered on Saturday, 
August 25th, 1753, on the occasion of his reception into the 
Académie frangaise) exterior things with the manner of a man’s 
language about them, the objective with the quality of the 
subjective description of it :— 

“Les ouvrages bien écrits seront les seuls qui passeront 4 la 
postérité. La quantité des connaissances, la singularité des faits, la 
nouveauté méme des découvertes ne sont pas de sfirs garants de 
l'iuimortalité ; si les ouvrages qui les contiennent ne roulent que sur 
de petits objets, s’ils sont écrits sans gofit, sans noblesse et sans génie, 
ils périront parce que les connaissances, les faits et les découvertes 
senlévent aisément, se transportent et gagnent méme a étre mis en 


ceuvre par des mains plus habiles : ces choses sont hors de homme, 
le style est DE Vhomme méme.”—(Didot’s corrected edition of Buffon.) 


—I am, Sir, &e., P. DE Jersry Grut. 


ce 


THE POOR AND THEIR FUNERALS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] : 
Sir,—To illustrate the horror entertained of pauper burial b 
the poorer classes, I should like to cite the case of a widow 
personally known to me, who has contracted with the Village 
undertaker for her own funeral, and holds his receipt. “He 
has promised to do me beautiful,” she says, “the same as he 
did Aim.” To effect this, however, she, the victim of a mortal 
disease, has reduced herself to the bare necessaries of life, 
For ordinary medical supplies she depends on charity. Poor 
thing, she holds another written agreement, by which she has 
willed away her furniture and effects to a neighbour, in 
return for being “done for” for the rest of her life. “Being 
done for” means personal attendance twice, and the tidying- 
up of her two rooms. ‘ This may show what sacrifices can be 
made for a “ beautiful funeral.” In this widow's case, it has 
afforded her an absolute peace of mind, which we, in another 
station of life, utterly fail to fathom.—I am, Sir, é&c., 
I. M. D, 





DICTIONARIES. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—In the interesting article on the subject of dictionaries 
in the Spectator of May 27th, occur the words :—“ Heedless 
of the hackneyed aphorism that a definition should be simpler 
than its excuse, he (Dr. Johnson) changes ‘ dry’ into ‘ desicca- 
tive,’ and ‘ burial’ into ‘sepulture.’” But in his preface the 
Doctor carefully states his modus agendi as follows:—“ To 
explain, requires the use of terms less abstruse than that 
which is to be explained, and such terms cannot always be 
found. For as nothing can be proved but by supposing some- 
thing intuitively known, and evident without proof, so 
nothing can be defined but by the use of words too plain to 
admit of definition. Sometimes easier words are changed into 
harder, as ‘burial’ into ‘sepulture’ or ‘interment’; ‘dry’ 
into ‘desiccative’; ‘dryness’ into ‘ siccity’ or ‘ aridity’ ; “ fit’ 
into ‘paroxysm’; for the easiest word, whatever it be, can 
never be translated into one more easy.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
StanteEy C. Rowtanp. 


Stanstead Hall, Hitcham, Ipswich, May 30th. 








POETRY. 
——-@—— 
THOUGHTS IN A MEADOW. 


O way in this breathing field, this meadow of Maytime, 
A-flurry with silverous gusts ; 

Why, O my soul, must thou still with a sadness behold it : 
Strangely disturbed from far ? 

And why is thy bliss never simple and never entire ? 

. What hinders thee so to be gay ? 


O soul, hadst thou waked on a world but newly created ; 

If thou wert the first that had breathed ; 

Then this brooding arch of the blue were beautiful merely, 

Perfect the greenness of grass. 

But ah, through thine eyes unnumbered dead ones are peering; 

To the windows the phantoms throng ; 

Those millions of perished women, and poets, and lovers, 

Gaze where thou gazest and breathe ; 

And by ghosts is the blowing meadow-land unforgotten ; 

Memories deepen the blue. . 

So through tears not our own is the sunset strangely pathetic ; 

And splendid with thoughts not ours. 

So feel we from far-off hills a soft invitation, 

A divine beckon and call. 

At the sudden mysterious touch of a stranger we tremble ; 

At lightning from eyes in a crowd ; 

And a child will sorrow at evening bells over meadows, 

_ And grieve by the breaking sea. 

O never alone can we gaze on the blue and the greenness ; 

Others are gazing and sigh ; 

And never alone can we listen to twilight music ; 

Others listen and weep. Togas 

And the woman that sings in the dimness to millionsis singing; - 
Not to thee, O my soul, alone. : 





National Liberal Club, Whitehall Place, S.W., May 30th. 
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BOOKS. 


a 
MR. SHELDON’S “SERMON-STORIES.”* 
Mr. SHELDON, the minister of a Congregational church 
in Kansas, has presented the public with a literary 
puzzle. He has written a number of short stories which have 
attained perhaps a larger sale than any works of fiction that 
ever were published. In America and England he is said to 
have had something like three million readers. The books 
are called “sermon-stories.” They were originally read toa 
Sunday evening congregation. Their purpose is to show the 
effect on ordinary men and women of a determination to act 
in accordance with the probable action of Christ had Christ 
lived in this century. The second title of one of the books, 
“What would Jesus Do?” is the catchword running through 
them all. The plan of all the stories is much the same. The 
reader is introduced to the hero—a journalist, a manufac- 
turer, a mine-owner, a minister, or a farmer, as the case may 
be—just when he has made up his mind to apply this test, 
“What would Jesus do?” to all his public and private 
actions ; and the stories describe the many changes and sacri- 
fees which his new rule of life forces upon him. Mr. Sheldon, 
though dissatisfied with the present state of society, is not a 
Socialist ; he has no theory of political eeonomy,—no know- 
ledge of that science, we should say. There are few dogmas in 
his sermons, and he offers very little argument to uphold what 
there are. He is not the advocate of any particular Church 
or system. Every man is to be guided by his own 
conscience, only bringing to bear on his actions this 
one test. The difficulty that consciences differ he admits, 
but he thinks that the amount to which they differ is exag- 
gerated, and there we quite agree with him. We do not 
think that moral eyesight differs much more than physical. 
No two people see quite alike, but physical phenomena make 
much the same impression on different pairs of eyes, or there 
would be no value in corroborative evidence. The outcome 
of their conversion is the same in all Mr. Sheldon’s characters. 
They lead a very unselfish and strictly Puritan life. The 
stories are not badly told, but, though they are trimmed up 
with some exciting incidents, they are not exciting. They do 
not contain a single epigram, and hardly a grain of humour. 
For English readers they must, of course, be more entertain- 
ing than for American ones, as they describe a life which is to 
us, to a certain extent, new. ‘I'he weary round of the Western 
farmer, who hates his work and longs for books and social 
intercourse, interests us, and so does the hard life of poor 
Mrs. Kirk, who left her comfortable home to live in a “ sod 
house” or a “dug out” as a country minister’s wife. Her 
daughter, too, the “‘ hired help,” may amuse those who are 
not in the way of helps. <A general servant with £40 a year 
wages, two evenings out in the week, and the privilege of 
“answering back” to her mistress, is unknown on this side of 
the Atlantic; but these are only pictures picked out of 
Mr. Sheldon’s overwhelming mass of purpose. Worldly 
success or failure is quite immaterial to his converts. 
Malcolm Kirk, an “out West” minister, and perhaps the 
best-drawn character in all the books, sacrifices his scholarly 
tastes and all the instincts of his nature in the hope of 
weaning a lot of roughs and cowboys from gambling and 
drink. He had great literary abilities—we take them on the 
author’s word—and he was offered the editorship of a religious 
newspaper. He-would have liked the work better than any- 
thing in the world, but he thought he ought to stick to the 
cowboys, so at the last moment he resisted what he thought 
temptation, and threw the letter accepting the post into the 
fire, his poor little tired wife meekly giving up her hopes of 
civilisation, and only begging her husband to “save the 
stamp.” -The mine-owner in another story raises the wages of 
his men to what he considers a decent wage, and does his best 
to influence his class to do the same. The effect of his action 
on his fortune is not very satisfactorily explained, but 
apparently he scattered but to increase. Whether or no he 
ought to keep his riches at all is a question which agitates 
him all through the book, but he finally decides to keep the 
control and responsibility of them, spending largely in philan- 





yiichard Bruce ; The Twentieth Door; The Crucifixion of Philip Strong; 
Maleolm Kirk; Robert Hardy's Seven Days; In His Steps; The Redemption 
of F ree Toum ;-and His Brother's Keeper. By Charles M. Sheldon. London: 
Frederick Warne and Co. [6d. each 3 


thropic ventures for the good of his men. This last story is 
horribly wanting in taste, and we cannot but feel repulsed by 
the heroine—a Salvation Army lass—who marches through 
the town singing “ Get out, Mephisto.” The upshot of all the 
stories is a slightly modernised Puritanism. Mr. Sheldon 
deprecates drinking, gambling, smoking, and even dancing, as 
belonging to the pleasures of the saloon; even too much 
indulgence in athletic sports is to be avoided as an amusement 
more fit for children than for serious men. Sunday is to be 
strictly kept. A journalist in one of the stories suffers many 
heartburnings, and makes many sacrifices, to avoid writing on 
or for Sunday. Politics, with unconscious irony, Mr. Sheldon 
does not think an edifying subject for Sunday meditation. 
His Sabbatarian arguments, oddly enough, do not come out 
of the Old Testament. The Old Testament, indeed, has very 
little place in his mind. “The Sabbath was made for man,” 
that is enough, in his eyes, to prove that, as a time of rest, 
change, and worship, it is necessary to the spiritual life. 
We have read somewhere lately that if twenty men in full 
health were sure that they would only live a week, one would 
give his time to prayer and nineteen to drinking. Mr. 
Sheldon has given his hero, Robert Hardy, seven days to live, 
and has thought of a third alternative. Robert Hardy does in 
the face of death what for years he has not done,—his duty. 
He sets to work to improve the machinery in his ironfoundry, 
and to lessen the fatalities arising from too much economy and 
too slack discipline. He tries to make amends for his former 
neglect of his children, and to gain some influence over a 
backsliding son whose friendship he has never had time to 
cultivate. No one could have done in seven days what this 
man did, but the preacher is heedless of probabilities. His 
moral is so carelessly wrapped up that it bursts through the 
paper. Yet there is something curiously Apostolic about this 
narrative method. 


With these stories before us, we cannot but wonder what 
has induced three millions of people to buy and read them. 
Of course they are cheap, but so are much more interesting 
things which do not sell many thousands. The only answer 
to this question which we can think of is that the public buys 
them because it agrees with them. The great majority of the 
English-speaking peoples are still, thank God, Puritans. 
Puritanism has not yet touched the lowest class,—they are 
too uncivilised to stand its discipline. It has become ineffec- 
tive in the upper class,—they are some of them too frivolous, 
and some perhaps too thoughtful, to bear its regulations, 
but it is the ideal of the majority. The only difference 
between the new Puritanism and the old is that the ordinary 
man has now less time for thought than formerly, and he is 
less interested in abstract theology. Schemes of salvation 
and justification, apart from justice, have no meaning 
for him, but he still hungers and thirsts after righteous- 
ness. These books illustrate what we may call “a rule 
of thumb” for the production of a good life, and this 
is what the average man wants. To our mind, their moral 
significance is increased tenfold by their literary insignificance. 
Too many of the upper classes have played till they are 
useless, too many of the intellectual class have thought till 
they are paralysed by agnosticism ; but the great class below 
them who are surging up to swamp them are not going to play 
too much nor to think too much. They are going to act, and 
to act—if only the Puritan spirit keeps alive (and the sale of 
these books looks as if it were pretty vigorous)—according to 
their conscience. For our race the Puritan road leads, we 
believe, to salvation. All others deny the genius of the 
people and lead to—perhaps France. 








HENRY GEORGE LIDDELL.* 


Ir is not saying too much, though it would be difficult to say 
more, when it is claimed that Dean Liddell was a worthy suc- 
cessor of Dean Gaisford. Both held a sort of primacy among 
the heads of houses of their time. As scholars they were 
curiously complementary of each other. Gaisford addressed 
an esoteric circle ; Liddell popularised scholarship. It is diffi- 
cult to imagine how the world learnt Greek in the pre-Liddell 
and Scott days (for Scott must always be understood when 
we speak of Liddell). The writer of this notice is old 











* Henry George Liddell, D.D., Dean of Christ Church, Oxford. By the Rev. 
Henry L. Thompson, M.A. London : John Murray. .[16s.] 
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enough to remember how painfully he struggled with a 
Hederic—Greek and Latin—for his only lexicon. The 
new dictionary did much to make possible a great ex- 
tension of jthe school curriculum without lowering the 
standard of Greek scholarship. Fewer boys learn the 
language nowadays, but those who hold to it probably know 
more. And the great lexicon, which has driven out all rivals 
more completely than any other book of the kind, gives them 
incalculable help. Mr. Thompson supplies (pp. 78-79) some 
interesting details about it. Between 1843 and 1869 there 
were six editions and forty-eight thousand copies printed. 
The seventh, revised by Liddell alone, appeared in 1883, and 
was thrice reprinted. The eighth appeared a few months 
before the Dean’s death—his coadjutor had passed away ten 
years before—the unwearied veteran having done much to 
improve it. It has been calculated to contain twenty million 
letters, stops, and accents. 


H. G. Liddell left Charterhouse School, which he hated, 
apparently with very good reason, in 1829, entering Christ 
Church as a simple commoner, a fact which seems strange in 
these days, when every lad who can render a few sentences 
of Greek or Latin without grossly blundering is bribed to 
go up to the University by a scholarship or exhibition. 
Yet he must have been in need of help; we read that 
when elected to a Fell Exhibition in his third term he was 
so affected as to fall down on his knees and thank God 
for the help so given to his father. The emolument was £40, 
a fair amount in those days, though such as would be scorned 
in these by a possible “Third.” At the end of the same term 
he was nominated to a studentship, Robert Scott being one of 
the same batch. These two owed their promotion to merit ; 
“the rest owed their nomination to favour and interest.” In 
this case merit was recognised fairly soon ; Gladstone had to 
wait three years. Liddell justified the choice by obtaining a 
Double First, having as companions R. Scott, Canning, Jelf 
(of the Via Media fame), H. H. Vaughan (afterwards Pro- 
fessor of Modern History), Jackson (afterwards Bishop of 
Lincoln and London), and “ Bob Lowe,”—cohors egregia. Three 
years afterwards he was appointed to a tutorship, which he 
held for a little more than ten years. He had made up his 
mind to resign his Oxford work, when the Head-Mastership 
of Westminster School opportunely fell vacant. This was 
promptly offered to him by the Dean, in whose gift the 
appointment was. The post was not altogether desirable, for 
the School had been suffered to fall into evil case. But of 
these things we cannot speak. Let it suffice to remark that 
all that is here said about the matter strengthens the con- 
viction that Dean Colet was supremely wise when he entrusted 
his foundation of St. Paul’s, not to the Dean and Chapter, but 
to a City Company. Liddell held the Mastership for nine 
years, and left his mark on the school externally and 
internally. Dean Gaisford died on June 2nd, 1855 ; two days 
afterwards Lord Palmerston mentioned Liddell’s name to the 
Queen. 

At Oxford he remained for thirty-six years. The Christ 
Church Chapter, when he first came to preside over it, was 
strongly Conservative ; Jacobson, Regius Professor of 
Divinity, afterwards Bishop of Chester, being the only 
Liberal, and he was not an enthusiast. Much of the 
constitution of the place was archaic, the work being done by 
one set of men and the power wielded by another. It was no 
easy task to make this into an ideal Academic order. There 
was a new constitution in 1858, another in 1866, and yet a 
third in 1882. Liddell was an active yet moderating power 
in all these changes, and acted throughout with great tact 
and skill. And all along he had to be the final referee to the 
many questions which arose in the daily life of the “ House.” 
There is probably no College in either University where 
discipline is so difficult as at Christ Church. Mr. Thompson 
candidly states what he conceives to have been the Dean’s 
defects as a ruler. But these were all on the surface. At 
heart he was both kind and just, and he had the advantage, 
nowhere more valuable than in the society over which he 
presided, of a noble presence. 

Of his activities in the University much is said in this 
volume. He was Vice-Chancellor from 1870-74, “an Olympian 
figure,” as some one describes him, a delegate of the Press, and 
busy in other ways. His taste in art, which Mr. Ruskin amply 
recognised, was especially useful both to Christ Church and 








re 
to the University. In 1891 he sought a well-earned regt 
which he enjoyed with little abatement of mental powers and 
adequate physical strength for about six years, and died “as 
he had desired, suddenly and painlessly.” He has found, we 
may say, the cumulus felicitates in an admirable biographer, 





THE CUCHULLIN SAGA* 
WHATEVER may be thought of the merits of Celtic literaturg 
or the virtues of the Celtic races, there can be no doubt as to 
the influence, the somewhat mysterious and unaccountable 
influence, which both have exercised on the outside world. It 
is by no means always an influence of attraction. To many 
persons the Celt appears to move in an atmosphere of romance, 
—a certain interest of sentiment clings to all that is related to 
him. But to others the influence is decidedly one of repulsion, 
In the United States, as Mr. Wyckoff has observed during his 
experiences as a working man, the Irishman is classed with the 
negro and kept at a distance by the American worker, although 
the Irish who appear in Mr. Wyckoff’s booksalmost always do so 
in a favourable light, showing themselves rather more social, 
more humane, more truly civilised than their fellows of the 
same class. In the North of England, too, we believe that 
English artisans will not work at the same bench as Trishmen, 
but the latter have to be set apart with gangers of their own, 
This seems to be the general feeling of the uneducated man of 
Anglo-Saxon race. With the classes higher in the social scale 
(where whatever is strange awakens intellectual curiosity 
rather than aversion) the romantic interest begins to come in, 
and is sometimes carried to a length of sentimental devotion 
which the Celt, a born histrion, knows how to receive with 
appropriate gravity. But whether we regard the Celt through 
a deforming or an idealising medium, the question of what 
lies behind it, what is the vraze vérité about the Celtic spirit 
and the Celtic genius, is one of fascinating interest. And it is 
one which can be best studied where we meet the products of 
that spirit and genius in their purest form, unalloyed by foreign 
influences, as we find them in the ancient imaginative Iitera- 
ture of Ireland, where alone a pure Celtic civilisation developed 
itself toa high degree, finding expression in literature, art, and 
political institutions. The materials for this study lie buried 
in a vast collection of MSS., which, in the absence of any 
special provision for their investigation—for Dublin University, 
strange to say, has no Chair of Celtic—constitute what may 
still be called an unexplored world of literature. Yet travellers 
have visited it, and brought us back some record of their dis- 
coveries. Since the monumental work of those giants of Celtic 
scholarship, O’Curry and O’Donovan, not only has much been 
done through learned periodicals like the Jrische Terte of 
Whitley Stokes and Windisch, the Revue Celtique, and the 
publications of the Ossianic Society and the Royal Irish 
Academy, but in works more accessible to the general p blic, 
such as O’Grady’s Stlva Gadelica—an immense storeiouse 
of Gaelic legend and poetry—Meyer’s and Nutt’s Voyage 
of Bran, and Sigerson’s Bards of the Gael and Gall, to 
set before us the creative work of the Celtic imagination, 
not as the modern /zttérateur shapes and transforms it, but as 
it actually sprang up on Irish soil, as yet untouched by the 
influences of the classical models. Of these works, Miss Hull’s 
Cuchullin Saga is the latest, and it is certainly one of the most 
notable. Fourteen tales, translated (with some abridgments) by 
various scholars of eminence, are here collected, illustrating 
the career of the ideal hero of the Celtic race,—the Achilles, 
as he may be called, of Irish epic romance. It is curious to 
note, by the way, how the fundamental features of the Greek 
epic are reproduced in the Irish, to serve as the motives 
for a tale of glory, of crime, of retribution, and of heroic 
valour overshadowed by the pathos of an early death, 
deliberately chosen as the price of everlasting fame. As 
Cuchullin may stand for Achilles, so may Conchobar, 
King of Ulster, for Menelaus and Agamemnon in one. 
Deirdre is a nobler Helen, as Naisi is a nobler Paris. 
Maeve, however, the beautiful and haughty warrior-Queen, 
has no parallel in the tale of Troy divine, nor has the marvellous 
episode of the fight of Cuchullin at the ford of Ath Fherdia 
(Ardee), where he has to meet Ferdia, his Patroclus, in a battle 
to the death. Full as it is of Celtic fantasy, barbaric extrava- 
gance if you will, we doubt if the whole range of primitive or 
epic literature can show anything more poignantly beautifuy 








* The Cuchullin Saga. By Eleanor Hull. London: David Nutt. [7s. 6d] 
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than the description of this incident in the famous tale known 


a” 


ys the “Tain Bo Cuailgné,” or “Cattle Spoil of Quelgny,” 
admirably rendered by Mr. S. H. O'Grady in this volume. 


But if we leave aside incidents and characters, and compare 
the art of the Celt with the art of the Greek, what a world of 
difference at once appears! Miss Hull is, we believe, strictly 
accurate when she writes that the Cuchullin Saga, though it 
has apparently always existed in a number of isolated tales, 
“exceeds the other Gaelic cycles in the fulness and orderliness 
of its conception.” But to say positively, as she does, that it 
presents itself in a shape which can be called “singularly 
complete and homogeneous,” is to say more than her own 
book at all warrants. If there is one thing more remarkable 
than the power and beauty shown in some of these tales, it is 
the incoherence common to nearly all of them. So usual a 
feature is this in all ancient Celtic literature, that it cannot be 
set down, as many have wished to set it, to the mutilations of 
ignorant copyists and the bungling of stupid redactors. 
Matthew Arnold has described the Welsh J/fabinogion as a 
“treasure-house of mysterious ruins”; the medieval story- 
teller, he thinks, was “ pillaging an antiquity of which he did 
not possess the sceret,” building with fragments of an archi- 
tecture “greater, cunninger, more majestical” than his 
own. And these are the words that at once occur to 
the reader as he takes up for the first time the 
Voyage of Bran, or the Cuchullin Saga, or attempts 
to penetrate the dim recesses of Svlva Gadelica,—works 
of the contents of which Matthew Arnold had no con- 
ception when his lectures on Celtic literature were delivered. 
But is it really so? or is it thefact that the Celt was naturally 
deficient in the faculty of composition,—that although his 
chisel could give life and significance to every stone it 
touched, he was unable to combine them into a noble build- 
ing? We are inclined to think that a larger survey of Celtic 
literature than was possible in Matthew Arnold’s day would 
have convinced him that the essentially phantasmagoric 
character of Celtic literature was due, not to any lapse in the 
continuity of literary history, but to a real lacuna in the 
Celtic mind. The same lack of coherence is found not alone in 
matters of a more or less external kind, suchas the construction 
of a story, not merely in the love of fantastic exaggerations— 
always the irresistible temptation of the Celtic sagaman—it 
betrays itself also in a feeble grasp of the moral unity of 
characters and transactions. Conor, the betrayer of the 
Children of Usna, is glorified as much as Fergus, their pro- 
tector and avenger. Cuchullin, the mirror of chivalry and 
honour, frequently breaks his betrothal vow to Emer, and 
even boasts of his triumphs as the seducer of the wives and 
daughters of Erin. Emer herself, the type of noble wifehood, 
refuses to listen to the wooing of Cuchullin until he has gone 
forth like a Malay savage and slain his hundreds, not in a 
patriotic war, but as a mere display, at once puerile and san- 
guinary, of his personal prowess. Facts such as the attribution 
to Cuchullin of no less than three different fathers, two human 
and one divine, his descent from either of the human fathers 
being totally irreconcilable with the cardinal incident of his 
career, are small matters compared with the moral incongruities 
which deface these romances. And yet—for it seems impos- 
sible to make with safety any general proposition about any- 
thing Irish—this volume supplies in the “ Tain Bo Cuailgné ” 
one example of a very noble, and, on the whole, well-ordered 
and well-controlled, epic narrative. From the vivacious and 
humorous opening, the conversation between Ailill, King of 
Connaught, and Maeve, his wife, which gives rise to the action, 
thisfine tale moves forward with deepening power and passion 
till it culminates in the great scene of Cuchullin’s combat at 
the Ford ; thence winding gradually to its striking conclusion 
in the death of the Brown Bull, a strange, half-mythical crea- 
ture, for the possession of which the great war was waged. 
Of all the relics of ancient Irish literature which have 
yet been published, there is certainly none so architectural 
in composition and so full of imaginative greatness as 
the “Tain.” It is not surprising to learn that it was 
by far the most popular of the old romances, and was regarded 
with an almost religious veneration. When the true version 
was lost, it is recorded in legend that St. Columba and four 
other saints of Ireland met together in fasting and prayer till 
the bard and warrior, Fergus mac Roy, rose from his grave 
und recited it to them.—a storv which, by the way, well 








» 
illustrates the care and affection bestowed by Irish Christian 
ecclesiastics on the pagan literature of their country. The 
very copy of the “Tain” in the Book of Leinster, on which 
Mr. O'Grady relies for much of the rendering given in this 
volume, was written by the hand of a twelfth-century Bishop 
of Kildare. And this love and veneration were well deserved. 
The ancient poet has given us in the figure of Cuchullin, 
as he appears in this tale, a picture of an heroic per- 
sonality which it would be hard to match for impressiveness 
in the saga literature of any people. Whether he be a solar 
myth, as Miss Hull thinks, or a glorified human being, or a 
pure creation of the poetic imagination, he certainly gives the 
reader the impression of a fierce intensity of life, which is 
curiously heightened by the strange touches which picture him 
as a “little, black-browed man” whose appearance gives no 
indication of his superhuman strength and vigour. He is but 
seventeen years old when he meets the champions of Maeve 
on the march into Ulster, and has on one occasion to blacken 
his chin to simulate a beard before they will condescend to 
fight him. But when his battle-fury seizes him he undergoesa 
strange distortion ; he dilates into a huge and appalling figure, 
a cloud of fire hovers over his head, and a “magic mist of gloom 
resembling the smoky pall that drapes a regal dwelling what 
time a king at night-fall of a winter’s day draws near to it,” 
while the “boc4nachs and bandnachs and genzti glindi and 
demons of the air” scream from the rim of his shield and the 
shaft of hisspear. The metaphors of terror and fury which the 
old Irish bard had at command are truly startling in their 
vividness ; yet he has as many tales to tell of his hero’s 
gentleness and modesty as of his deeds of blood: “I was a 
child with children,” Cuchullin declares, in the strange legend 
in which he is summoned from the dead by St. Patrick, “I 
was a man with men, as well as a sword-red hero after the 
slaying of hosts.” At the beginning of the Foray of Maeve 
he meets in the forest a foeman’s charioteer, who asks his 
help in trimming a chariot-pole to chase “that famous 
deer, Cuchullin.” Cuchullin trims the pole for him hand- 
somely, and when the charioteer discovers who he is, 
and cries out in affright that he is “surely now but 
a dead man,” Cuchullin bids him go in peace, for he wars 
not “with drivers nor messengers nor the unweaponed.” 
His death comes in the end from his courtesy, for in going to 
his last fight he takes food of witchcraft from the hand of an 
old hag by the wayside, fearing if he refuses the unsightly fare 
to seem disdainful of her poverty. A very curious and 
characteristic story tells how when returning home from his 
first deeds of arms on the marches of Ulster, his chariot hung 
round with the heads of foemen, he was so drunk with blood- 
fury that the Lords of Emania feared he would fall upon his 
own friends, To avert this, the women of the Court strip off 
all their garments and go out to meet him, standing naked in 
his path. The young hero is abashed at the sight, and bows 
his head on the rail of his chariot, whereupon he is seized and 
bound, and soused in cold water, which at first flies off in 
steam, bursting the vat that contained it, until his natural form 
and temper are restored to him. 

To Englishmen, in whom the strain of Celtic ancestry 
counts for so much, as well, of course, as to Irishmen, in whom 
it counts for so much more, this early Celtic literature 
deserves to be better known. And we trust that the work of 
enlightenment, so well begun in Miss Hull’s and other recent 
volumes, will go steadily forward. 





THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION.* 
In these two well-printed and well-illustratea vuiumes, Mr, 
Lodge has told the story of the Revolution by which the 
thirteen colonies in which originated the United States of 
America politically separated themselves from England. It 
is, on the whole, hard to imagine any period which contains 
more pitfalls for the feet of the writer who attempts to tell its 
story than the seven and a half years into which the eventful 
history of the American Revolution is crowded. There are so 
many points of view involved, the subject is so closely con- 
nected with so many issues, technical, political, and even 
philosophical and speculative, that the writer with any 
tendency to specialisation is at every stage in continual 
danger of losing his sense of perspective. From the opening 





* The Story of the Revolution. By Henry Cabot Loige. 2 vols, London: 
Archibald Constable and Co. [328.] 
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skirmish at Lexington on April 19th, 1775, to the surrender of 
Cornwallis at Yorktown in October, 1781, to the army of 
Washington, we have in the military operations alone a story 
of a campaign presenting many bold and striking features 
over the details of which the imagination of the military 
historian lingers,—a campaign in which, by all the rules of 
war, the cause of either side was certainly lost and won, to be 
again regained and lost at more than one fateful turning- 
point. But the story of the Revolution is not in the military 
operations. From the Congress of the American Colonies 
which met at Philadelphia in December, 1774, to address to 
the people of Great Britain a Declaration of Rights, till 
Strachey negotiated the last details of the Treaty of Peace 
hetween England and the United States which was signed at 
Paris in November, 1782, we have a record, instinct with the 
highest dramatic interest, of the successive steps which led to 
the largest and most significant political dismemberment 
related in history. But neither is the story of the Revolution 
in the political dismemberment. The history of the American 
Revolution is vitally related to many modern developments,— 
to the development of the principles of a true colonial policy 
from one point of view, to the assertion of the principle of 
localism or nationalism from another, to the development of the 
principles of constitutional Republicanism from yet another. 
But still in none of these developments have we the meaning 
of the Revolution. 


It is no inconsiderable merit of Mr. Lodge that in a plainly 
told story of the American Revolution written for the general 
reader, he largely helps us to understand this, and attains 
thereby a success which a more pretentious or exhaustive his- 
torian might have entirely missed. Mr. Lodge’s standpoint 
is, as it is natural that it should be in a writer who is a 
member of the United States Senate, and who has been an 
Overseer of Harvard University, essentially American. His 
criticisms of the English failings are certainly not on the 
whole wanting in any necessary element of severity. And yet 
by a certain fair-minded appreciation of the British position, 
and of the causes and forces at work, he enables us to catch 
sight at times of the meaning of this remarkable movement 
as it will probably appear to the future historian. We realise 
that it differs from all other Revolutions of the kind in history 
in one important respect. It was the product, not of decay, 
but of virility. It was the forces which made England, and 
which still maintain her great, which made the American 
Revolution. The American Revolution is, above all other 
events, the most characteristically English fact in English 
history. In its higher sense it is neither a process of dis- 
memberment, nor of disaster to England ; it is rather a process 
of development in the history of the English-speaking peoples 
of which the end is not yet. This is what Mr. Lodge makes us 
feel, although it would be hard to say exactly how he accom- 
plishes it. In his pages we see the American Revolution as 
but a chapter in that movement in English history which 
gave us the political philosophy of Hobbes and Locke, which 
made Oliver Cromwell for a season Protector of England, 
which carried England itself through two Revolutions, and 
which, it may be added, although it has gradually enveloped 
in its influence the whole of our Western world, has so tar 
failed to reach its ends, or find its true expression anywhere 
outside the polities of the English-speaking family. 

Fostered by the history of the American Revolution, there 
has prevailed in the minds of many English Liberals during 
the nineteenth century the idea that the political separation 
of colonies from a mother-country is a process which is in the 
end inevitable. With a grasp of wider principles we have 
gradually grown beyond this stage. Mr. Lodge, without any 
direct reference to the subject, does something to make us 
feel the essential narrowness of mind, the lack of the imagina- 
tion necessary to seize the meaning of the moving forces in 
our own history, from which such a view proceeded :— 

“There was nothing inevitable about the American Revolu tion 
The colonies were very loyal, very proud to be a part of the great 
British Empire...... From the time of the Stamp Act to the 
day of Lexington the American party in the colonies had steadily 
declared, with great fervour and entire honesty, that they had no 
thought of independence, which meant separation from the Empire. 
They protested even with anger that the charge that they aimed at 
any such result was the invention of their enemies and made to 
injure their cause. When the first Congress assembled this was the 
universal feeling, and Washington was but one of many who 
asserted it strongly.” 








The English Government, with that occasional extra- 
ordinary narrowness of vision which is at once both the 
strength and the weakness of the Englishman, simply could 
not understand that the same principles which the Englishman 
applied to government in England were similarly applied by 
his own kith and kin to government in America. And they 
were applied in the same spirit, and with just the same result: 

“The storm broke in the colonies for the same reason whi ; 
had made the English strike down at its very inception a 
personal monarchy of the seventeenth century, and which forced 
them to be the first to exhibit signs of deep political unrest in the 
last quarter of the eighteenth century. The colonies were the least. 
governed, the best-governed, and the freest part of the Dominion of 
Great Britain. America rebelled, not because the colonies were 
oppressed, but because their inhabitants were the freest people then 
in the world, and did not mean to suffer oppression. They did not 
enter upon resistance to England to redress intolerable grievances 
but because they saw a policy adopted which they rightly believed 
threatened the freedom they possessed.” 

Nothing could be more remarkable or more characteristic. 
ally English, than the spirit in which the Revolution was carried 
on in its earlier stages. After the second Congress met— 

“Tt solved the question of lack of authority by boldly assuming all 

necessary executive powers as events required. In committee of the 
whole it reviewed the proceedings in Massachusetts, and then 
ensued a series of contradictions very characteristic of the law- 
abiding English people, and reminding one strongly of a time when 
the Long Parliament made war on the king in the king’s name, 
These celonial Englishmen resolved that Great Britain had begun 
hostilities and at the same time protested their loyalty. They declared 
they were for peace, advised New York to allow the British troops 
to be landed from Asia, and then voted to put the colonies in a 
position of defence. Under the lead of John Dickinson they agreed 
to again petition the king, and authorised addresses to the people of 
England, to the people of Ireland, and to their fellow colonists of 
Canada and Jamaica. When the news of Ticonderoga came, they 
decided not to invade Canada, and hesitated even about the wisdom 
of holding the forts they had taken. Then, pushed on by events, 
they proceeded to exercise the highest sovereign powers by 
authorising a small loan and organising an army.” 
These are the side-lights which help us to understand how the 
American Revolution differs from all other movements of the 
kind, how that it is but the record of the expansion and final 
triumph of the vital principle which underlies the whole 
political history of the English-speaking peoples, and how that 
it is the inner meaning of that movement, and not the outward 
political result, which will be eventually important in history: 
As Mr. Lodge points out, so far from the result of the Revolu- 
tion being, as hostile statesmen on the Continent of Europe 
immediately predicted, the downfall of Great Britain, England, 
having relearnt the lesson which she had herself taught her 
sons, at once entered on one of the most remarkable eras of 
power and world-expansion which history has ever seen. On 
the other hand, the thirteen small colonies which occupied a 
restricted territory on the Atlantic sea-board, surrounded by 
vast territories of European Powers, at once began to spread 
themselves over a continent, were soon a mighty self-governing 
nation, and have in our time become a world-Power of the first 
magnitude. And the end is not yet. 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 
Ir is interesting to note the swing of the pendulum in regard 
to the delineation of low life in fiction. Dickens, who was 
practically the first to popularise this genre, though he gave us 
Fagin, Bill Sikes, and Rogue Riderhood, carried his invincible 
optimism even into the region of the “submerged tenth.” But 
with his removal and the steady progress of realistic methods, 
we have been led ever deeper and deeper into the labyrinths of 
gloom, until the nadir was reached in A Child of the Jago and 
Liza of Lambeth. The first notable sign of reaction was 
furnished by Mr. Whiteing’s Wo. & John Street, and we have 
now to welcome in Mr. Gordon another able recruit in the 
ranks of hopefulness. Lesser Destinies is, geographically at 
any rate, a “tale of mean streets”; but, like Mr. Whiteing, 
its author is deeply concerned to show that the lowest 
stratum of the workers and idlers of a great city like London is 
not only capable of enjoyment, but in the gratification of that 








* (1.) Lesser Destinies. By Samuel Gordon, London: John Murray. [6s }—- 
(2.) Gerald FitzGerald. By Charles Lever. London: Downey and Co. [6s.] 
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(4.) A Dash for a Throne. By A. W. Marchmont. London : Hutchinson and Co. 
(6s.]——(5.) Along the Road. By E. Constance. London: Hutchinson and Co. 
{6s.]——(6.) Tom-all-Alone. By Amelia M. Barker. London: J. Macqueen. [6s.] 
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—— 
capacity can and does raise itself above;the level of the beasts 
that perish. Mr. Gordon does not extenuate the brutal side of 
Hooliganism, but no recent author that we have come across 
has reproduced with greater skill and spirit the rough chaff 
and badinage in which the London street-arab notoriously 
exeels. The conversation of his factory girls, if not always 
edifying,.is as stimulating as their favourite diet of strong tea 
and mixed pickles; while the speech of the burglar, Mr. 
Bunker, at.an. impromptu festivity organised to celebrate his 
release, is so entertaining as to invite a short extract :— 
«What I spesh’ly wants to make the theme o’ my discourse—as 
the chapl’'in used to say—is the present state o’ the British law. I'll 
Jet it dawn gently, and only say it’s the most disgraceful thing as 
‘ag ever ‘ad the cheek to ’old its’ead up in ’istory. I wouldn’t mind 
lavin’ odds that if Charley Cromwell was to get out of ’is grave to- 
morrer, and see what a ’ash the beaks ’as made of ’is Magny Carter, 
‘'ed-go straight to Tower ’ill and ask the fust Tommy ’e met to chop 
‘ig cokernut off again, which the reg’lar name for the biz. is decap- 
tivation. The British law, I sez, is about as rotten as cat’s meat six 
days on the road to resurrection.” 
The story treats chiefly of the fortune of two girls employed 
in a fur-wear factory, who migrate to the music-hall stage, 
and both fall in love with Dacre, a younger son of good 
family, who has dropped caste with his eyes open to earn a living 
as a Variety Agent. Dacre, though déclassé, is not degraded 
by his experience. The tragic element is provided by the 
stormy courtship of Joshua Jupp and Nancy Bunker, and by 
the romance of Phcebe Gallaghan, a lady who, though sunk to 
the gutter and the gin-shop, retains in speech and conversa- 
tion the culture and distinction of the class from which she 
has fallen. Taken individually, there is hardly a character or 
incident in the story that strikes one as drawn faithfully 
from the life. The personages, in fact, like those of Dickens’s 
novels, are highly idealised or accentuated types. But the 
harmony between them is so well maintained that the general 
result is effective and even satisfying. There is far more 
knowledge of human nature in Mr. Gordon’s book than in 
the works of those who excel him in the rigour of their 
realism. 
Though Gerald FitzGerald appeared originally as a serial in 
the Dublin. University Magazine, it never saw the light in 
book form.in Lever’s lifetime. His daughter, Mrs. Nevill, who 
assisted him shortly before his death in the preparation of a 
collected. edition of. his works, was unaware of the motive of 
this omission, and left it to the judgment of the present 
publishers: whether it should be revived or not. We do not 
think that any one will quarrel with their decision. True, it 
has not the exuberant animal spirits which marked his earlier 
work ; but on the other hand, it has a great deal of his wonted 
animation in the conduct of narrative, while the literary work- 
manship is immensely superior to that of the novels which 
earned him fame and popularity. As we learn from an 
appendix, Lever found the mainspring of his romance ina letter 
of Sir Conway Seymour, then at Rome, to Horace Walpole, in 
which the former describes his introduction at the Abbezi 
Palace to. a “tall, sickly looking youth” marvellously re- 
sembling the Pretender (Charles Edward), who was treated 
with princely honours by Cardinal York, and regarded for the 
time being as the heir of the Stewarts. On this basis of fact 
Lever has reared a plausible, romantic superstructure, in which 
this young Chevalier is represented as the son of Charles 
Edward by Grace Geraldine, an Irish lady of noble descent, 
Gerald FitzGerald, then, for so he is known, is brought to 
Rome by his neglected mother, and on her death quits the 
Jesuit College where he had been placed as a boy, 
enters: the service of France, and, after many adven- 
tures falls by the hand of a ruffianly ex-Friar and boon 
companion of his father’s. Where Chevaliers are concerned 
novelists may be expected to treat history in a cavalier 
fashion, and Lever was never renowned for his accuracy of 
detail. Still, the picture which he gives us of the sottish 
Charles Edward, redeemed from insignificance by his romantic 
past, and of his train of needy hangers-on, is true enough in 
spirit. The character of the ill-starred hero, again, inheriting 
the early charm as well as the indecision of his father, is well 
drawn, while Lever’s familiarity with Italian society of all 
grades lends verisimilitude to the setting of the story. The 
canvas is crowded.with historic personages, including Alfieri, 
Madame Roland, and Mirabeau, and even where the: portraits 
deviate most’ widely from authentic records, they are invari- 
ably endowed with energy and vivacity of expression. 








Mr. Frank Mathew, hitherto a hierophant of the Celtic 
Renaissance, breaks new ground in his Defender of the Faith, 
@ romance which deals, to quote his preface, “with the 
history of Henry the Eighth as seen by Henry Percy, sixth 
Earl of Northumberland, who was Wolsey’s pupil, Amne 
Bullen’s lover, and the King’s friend.” The ambitious nature 
of Mr. Mathew’s aims may best be understood when we 
explain that the chief characters without exception are histori- 
cal personages of eminence or importance,—e.g., Henry VIIL., 
Wolsey, Cromwell, Anne Bullen, Catherine Howard. We 
think ‘we are correct in saying that the great novelists of 
the century invariably have shrunk from following this 
method of procedure, preferring the safer course of assigning 
leading rdéles in historical romances to imaginary characters. 
It is true that Mr. Mathew has incorporated in his dialogue 
many of the words assigned to his dramatis persone in 
historical documents. But the general result is curiously 
lacking in variety. All alike talk in the short staccato style 
familiar in modern stage plays. Condensation is a literary 
virtue, no doubt, but in the present case it borders on the 
spasmodic. Another fault of the book is that, while all the 
chief characters are historical, none are portrayed in a light 
which engages the sympathy of the reader. That the story 
might act well is probable. It has, at any rate, no lack of 
movement, incident, and excitement. We must not omit to 
congratulate Mr. Mathew on his illustrations, which take the 
form of admirable reproductions of Holbein’s famous portraits 
of Henry VIII., Cromwell, and Anne Bullen. 


The vigour—nay, audacity—of invention which marked 
Mr. Marchmont’s previous essay. is again encountered in A 
Dash for a Throne. The hero is a young German officer of 
rank, who, after an act of lése-majesté of the most flagrant 
kind—he floors the Crown Prince (the present Kaiser) after 
giving him the lie direct—commits suicide (as he thinks), and 
on his restoration to life by the friendly offices of an old 
doctor, starts life afresh under an assumed name. Soon after 
we find him converted by a curious confusion of identity into 
a Prince and ringleader of a plot to dethrone the mad King 
of Bavaria, and place his supposed cousin, the Countess 
Minna of Gramberg, on the throne. On the whole, we think 
the attempt to lend verisimilitude to these mock-Royal 
romances by dovetailing them into history isa mistake. But 
Mr. Marchmont is readable even in his wildest moments.—— 
It is a testimony to the cleverness of the author of Along 
the Road that while merely recording the commonplace 
experiences of an under-governess in a wretched little sea- 
side school, she contrives to enlist and retain the interest 
of the reader. Although the story closes with the marriage- 
bells of the older convention, the end is not on stereotyped 
lines, since it starts the heroine on her honeymoon with a 
vulgar, good-natured young husband whom she has married 
from prudential motives, wondering very much to herself how 
the arrangement will answer. The author needs to guard 
against a certain over-elaboration of detail. Otherwise the 
workmanship is admirable.——The first half of Tom-All- 
Alone gives a very clever and touching picture of the life 
of a poor little disowned bastard who has been sub-let toa 
woman in the East End by the woman in Westminster to 
whom he is farmed out. The author describes with much 
skill Tom’s early struggles, his life as a clerk, and his 
emigration to South Africa, where he makes his fortune. 
When, however, towards the middle of the book, he returns to 
spend his money, we lapse into commonplace and remain there. 
The society siren and the episode of the inevitable lover are 
wearisomely familiar. In the end Tom is killed by thieves 
while revisiting his old East-End haunts at night——Two 
novels about the great Rebellion are Cromwell’s Own, by 
Arthur Paterson, and Hugh Gwyeth, by Beulah Marie Dix. 
The former plunges us into intimate relations with the future 
Protector’s family in his house at Ely, the story proper begin- 
ning in 1642 and ending after Marston Moor. By a clever 
touch the opening chapters deal with the conviction before 
the Star Chamber of the father of the hero for Socinianism. 
the brutality of his punishment, of which he dies, effectually 
curing his son of any wish to fight for the King subsequently. 
The pictures of the condition of England and the details of 
the struggle are well done, and yet the story .is hardly as 
attractive as it should be. It is, in short, rather grey in 
colour, and not always easy reading. It is curious to turn 
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from the account of Edgehill in Cromwell’s Qwn to the same 
battle as described in Hugh Gwyeth, a novel written in sym- 
pathy with the Royalists. This book deals minutely with no 
historic personages ; but, on the whole, proves better reading. 
We cannot approve of all the political tendencies of the story, 
which recites the adventures of a youth brought up in a 
Puritan household, who, on finding that his father (whom he 
thought dead) is with the King’s army, goes to rejoin him ; 
but there is no gainsaying the spirit and fluency of the narra- 
tive——God Save England is an historical novel of life in the 
Cinque Ports in the Middle Ages. We have a rooted pre- 
judice against romances of this sort in which, in the absenee 
of any date, you have to dig and dig to find out—entirely 
from the context—what period it belongs to. And we are 
obliged to confess that the quality of the present story does 
not tend to reconcile us to the omission——TZhe Secret of 
Lynndale is a would-be sensational story, based on an ex- 
tremely improbable motive, and worked out on hackneyed 
lines. We expect better work from the author of The House 
on the Marsh. 





THE MAGAZINES. 

Tae June number of the WVineteenth Century is a good one. 
The padding interests us rather less than usual, but there are 
at least five articles from which the reader may derive either 
entertainment or nutrition. We wish Dr. Jessopp would be a 
little more definite, and tell us distinctly what he thinks can 
be chine to make village life more attractive ; but there is 
instruction in the vigorous contrast he draws in “ The Cry of 
the Villages” between the energy of the philanthropist in 
working for the citizen and his almost total neglect of the 
rural villager. The latter has nothing done for him, and is 
too poor to do anything for himself, while if he is capable, he 
lives under a special disability,—viz., the habit in villages of 
paying all labourers alike without reference to individual 
capacity. The new generation, therefore, as it grows up dis- 
gusted with rural wages, rural houses, and rural monotony, 
marches off to the towns where life is lively, and there are 
many chances. The girls feel this impulse even more than the 
boys, so that there are many villages where working girls are 
literally not to be found, and where, if there are any, they will 
not accept labourers as husbands. Dr. Jessopp seems to think 
that a wise liberality to villagers would prevent much of this 
dispersion ; but we greatly fear that nothing short of peasant- 
proprietorship will prove sufficient. In every land the peasant 
loves the soil when it is his own, and then only.——Mr. 
Courtney’s paper on “ Parnell and Ireland” is admirable in 
its brevity and distinctness. In extraordinarily few words 
he proves that Parnell, as judged by his own disciples, had 
in him but little statesmanship, little foresight, and little 
care for the main grievances of Ireland. What he had to 
attract his countrymen was, first, an unquenchable dislike 
of government by a British Parliament ; secondly, an English 
kind of masterfulness ; and lastly, a certain readiness in turn- 
ing all weapons to account ; and these three qualifications gave 
him his ascendency. They would not, Mr. Courtney thinks, 
have given it to him for any lengthened period in a native 
Irish Parliament. Mr. Courtney, we see, is still hopeful of 
success in the great task of reconciling Ireland, if only the 
English will carry out a sound agrarian policy, and realise 
fully that the Irish remain Roman Catholic to their heart’s 
core. We agree, without being equally sanguine. The 
British will, we believe, settle the agrarian question, but 
whether they will ever be just to Catholics in purely Catholic 
questions we are not so sure. A large proportion of them are 
affronted by Catholicism as they are affronted by no other 
creed, and will pay for a Mussulman College or a University 
like that of Nuddea, which is purely Hindoo, more readily 
than for a Catholic University intended to teach Catholic 
students in a Catholic country——The high estimate of 
Shakespeare in France to which Mr. Sidney Lee testifies will 
surprise many of our readers :— 

“Tn the nineteenth century Shakespeare was admitted without 
demur into the French ‘ pantheon of literary gods.’ Classicists and 
romanticists vied in doing him honour. The classical painter 
Ingres introduced his portrait into his famous picture of ‘Homer’s 
Cortége’ (mow in the Louvre). The romanticist Victor Hugo 


recognised only three men as memorable in the history of humanity, 
and Shakespeare was one of the three; Moses and Homer were the 


other two. Alfred de Musset became a dramatist under Shake-’ 


speare’s spell. To George Sand everything in literature seemed flat 





by the side of Shakespeare's poetry. The prince of roma: ; 
elder Dumas, set the English dramatist next to God in the onan “y 


system of the universe; ‘after God,’ wrote Dumas, ‘ Shakespeare 
has created most.’ ” 


Nodier in 1801 had said almost as much, declaring that while 
“from Shakespeare’s works one can draw forth a philosophy, 


from no systems of philosophy could one construct one page : 


of Shakespeare.” It is true that his translators have altered 


his plays for the stage, making Othello, for instance, reconcile. 


himself to Desdemona, but this was only, Mr. Lee explains 
> 


because the canons of French art require in the greatest of . 


tragedians “correctness, an absence of tumult or of crime per- 
petrated in face of the audience, some observance of the 
classical law of unity of time, place, and action.” Shakespeare 
was not emasculated out of scorn for him, but out of an over- 
weening respect for French modes of thought.——Mr. Taylor's 
talk with Raja Sivaprasad about Jainism, though interesting, 
contains little that is new to those who know anything at all 
of that form of Buddhism, but it includes a sentence or two 
which to the majority of our readers. will be entirely 
novel :— 

“*We endeavour to avoid even green vegetables, under the idea 
that cutting the plant may hurt it. Our diet, as far as possible, is 
dry vegetable food. We would not needlessly pick a leaf from a 
tree, lest the tree should possibly feel pain.’ That plants are not 
unconscious, but share the attributes of men, is maintained in the 
Jain scriptures. As the nature of man, it is held, is to be born and 
to grow old, so is the nature of the plant; as the one needs food, so 
the other needs food ; as the one falls sick when damaged, so does 
the other ; as the one is not eternal, so the other is not eternal ; as 
the one has reason, so the other has reason. This the Jain com- 
mentators amplify by remarking that the plants observe the seasons 
and sprout at the proper time ; the seed always grows upward, and 
so on: all which would not happen if the plants had no knowledge 
of the things about them.” 


The Greeks must have had some vague idea of the same kind, 
but so far as we know the wildest humanitarianism of Europe 
has stopped short of this theory which, if logically carried out 
would render the feeding of a people nearly impossible-——Dr. 
Llewelyn Davies pleads eloquently for a moderate form of 
Erastianism, in which we understand him to sympathise with 
the idea which Erastus really defended,—viz., that the com- 
munity should be free to rule, and the Church to evangelise ; 
and the Rev. A. C. Deane in an article on the “quantity and 
quality” of the Church points out that the number of candi- 
dates for ordination is yearly decreasing, having sunk steadily 
from fourteen hundred and twenty-eight in 1894 to twelve 
hundred and seventy-six in 1898, while the proportion who 
are gradutes of Oxford or Cambridge is now under 58 per 
cent. There are many causes perhaps for this decline in the 
number and status of the clergy; but the main cause is un- 
doubtedly financial, the Church having lost in tithe and glebe 
forty-five millions sterling in the last twenty-five years. 


We expected rather more from Dr. Fairbairn’s paper on 
“Religion in India,” in this month’s Contemporary Review, 
than we found in it. It is admirably written, temperate, and 
full of a kind of knowledge ; but we cannot trace in it any 
definite conclusions, unless indeed it be one which, as stated, 
is too crude. The following is admirably put, but we should 
hesitate in calling it exactly true :— 


“Hinduism is not a single religion, but a huge encyclopedia of 
distinct and independent worships; it is not a unity either of 
thought or custom, but an immense multiplicity of sects and their 
observances. It may be described as the amalgam of all the 
religious ideas and usages of all the Indian peoples through all 
their past. To no two classes in no two places is it exactly the 
same thing. Its one permanent and distinctive feature is its social 
order ; where caste is Hinduism is, where caste is not Hinduism will 
not condescend to be. Grant this fundamental institution, and it 
will be tolerant beyond the wildest occidental dream of toleration. 
It spreads not by the conversion of individuals, but of tribes or 
peoples. Its unit is not the person but the family; for the 
individual it has no place, with him it can do nothing, and for him 
it does not care; but the family, or the aggregation of families 
which we term caste, is to it allin all. It is more by his fulfilment 
of his domestic duties, his fidelity in his paternal functions and 
obligations, than by his ritual conformity that a man’s orthodoxy is 
judged.” 

We should say, on the contrary, that Hinduism is in its 
essence the doctrine that man, by maintaining his personal 
and ceremonial purity, can rise from stage to stage until he is 
either lost or absorbed in Deity,—that is, in the spiritual 
All of which everything that appears to be certain is but @ 
phenomenal emanation. The observance of caste is one 
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of ensuring this purity, but not the only or the highest 

the Sunyasee, who reaches absorption by dominating 

the flesh, being independent of all caste laws. No one, how- 
erer, Who is interested in Hinduism, the one faith which has 
succeeded in completely dominating not only the ideas but 
the daily conduct of its votaries, can read Dr. Fairbairn’s 
; without pleasure, or without the wish that he would 
expand the result of his observations into a book.——Mr. R. 
Wallace, M-P., in “The Seamy Side of Imperialism” protests 
goainst What we may call “mueky Imperialism,” the desine of 
conquest for the sake of gain or the gratification of pride, in 
words which are very eloquent but exaggerated. It is 
almost nonsense to say that in the Soudan we have 
substituted one despotism for another, and quite non- 
nse to say that if we had been sincere we 
should, after breaking the Khalifa, have left a free 
ple to organise its own government. The free people 
ould have been again enslaved within six months. If con- 
quest is always wrong, however the powers derived from 
conquest may be used, then, of course, Mr. Wallace has a case; 
but is not that, in view of the history of the world, a rather 
large assumption? There is surely something of prejudice in 
a sentence like the following:—“‘To a man of democratic 
spirit there cannot be a more reactionary and intolerable 
‘puppy’ than the average Anglo-Indian, unless it be the 
average member of the permanent Civil Service.” That being 
so, why does the democracy at every turn call upon a per- 
manent Civil Service to realise its ideals, increasing that 
service and enlarging its functions as it does with every 
decade? There is plenty to be said on Mr. Wallace’s side, 
and it should be said, but to be effective there must be more 
moderation and a recognition of the fact that in the present 
condition of the world the white race can by its leadership 
confer upon the dark races advantages worth all, and more 
than, the pay which it takes in return. Freedom is an excel- 
lent thing, but not the freedom of a boys’ school from its 
tutor’s ascendency. That is only anarchy.—— Madame 
Darmesteter sends an entertaining and most instructive 
sketch of “the social novel” which in France to-day, as in 
the France of 1785, has suddenly superseded the love-story, 
and “the old Provencal theme of the married lady, her 
husband and her lover.” The affaive Dreyfus, like the 
afaire of the Diamond Necklace of a century ago, has 
suddenly superseded every interest which preceded it, and 
threatens to produce an entirely new literature, in which for 
the moment M. Anatole France is the great producer. The 
most important incidental remark in Madame Darmesteter’s 
review is that France is at last wearying of the uniformity 
and rigidity of her educational system :—‘ She sees no reason 
why at Lille and at Bordeaux, at Nancy and at Nantes, Aix 
en Savoie, and Aix en Provence, all these little schoolboys 
who are so unlike each other by tradition and habit, by race 
and by the requirements of their future lives, should be forced 
into the same mould and compelled, willy-nilly, to learn just 
the same tasks at just the same hours.” One can but hope 
that it is so, but if this uniformity is not an expression of the 
instinctive genius of France, how did it come ?——Mr. A. J. 
Wilson in “The Art of Living on Capital” repeats his usual 
sombre warning that we are eating up our resources, which is, 
of course, true, but not more true than that we are eating 
them up when we feed ourselves. We are getting strength 
in the eating, or if not, still we must eat. Mr. Wilson 
says that the owners of a successful mine ought not to 
distribute all its profits, but husband part against the in- 
evitable day of exhaustion. Most true as regards the share- 
holders, but is it true as regards the community? What does 
itmatter to that entity whether the profit of digging is all 
divided in one year or distributed over thirty? The profit has 
been made, and must enrich its makers, whether suddenly 


found the bacteria! Here is Mr. G. Clarke Nuttall arguing 
that if we cultivate the bacteria of tobacco properly we 
shall have tobaccos of fine flavour. Let tobacco-growers 
read, but let the public smoke in peace.——M. Albion 
W. Tourgée argues that if Great Britain and America can 
agree they will constitute a grand force making for peace. 
he paper is striking, but the writer is over-given to generali- 





sations. He says, for instance, “a free people, a government 
based on public opinion, a people whose interests demand 
commercial opportunity, is always in favour of peace,” unless, 
indeed, it is unjustly treated or moved by the oppression of 
others. Is not the reservation fatal to the general proposi- 
tion ? 


An interesting article on “ Russia’s Great Naval Enterprise” 
~—in other words, the establishment of intercourse between 
the Baltic and the Black Sea by a waterway from Diinamiinde, 
on the Gulf of Riga, to Kherson, on the estuary of the Dnieper 
—stands first in the Fortnightly for June. The original 
estimate of this great engineering exploit, which cannot, in 
the writer’s view, be completed in less than eight or ten 
years, was £28,000,000. He contends that if this undertaking 
does not make Russia a great naval Power, it will at least 
strengthen her position, and while she will be a constant 
menace to Constantinople, it will render her practically 
unassailable in her own waters. But if Russia, as he antici- 
pates, thereafter resolves to extend her waterway to the 
Mediterranean e7@ the Black Sea and the Bosphorus, she will 
at once lose the invulnerability which has hitherto been one 
of her great sources of strength———The case for the Out- 
landers is effectively put in “The Transvaal Crisis: a Voice 
from the Rand.” Amongst minor grievances the following is 
worthy of note:—‘‘ Our water supply is merely poisonous: @ 
‘death-trap’ visitors of a scientific turn have called Johannes- 
burg. Whether we like it or not, we must be poisoned or 
drink aérated or mineral waters ; and the President has lately 
put a tax of 3d. a bottle on all mineral waters, except the 
particular one which is in the hands of one of his conces- 
sionaires.” The writer disclaims all desire to see the Transvaal 
“mopped up,” to use Mr. Rhodes’s phrase :— 


“There need not be—for it is far from desirable that there should 
be—the slightest change in the form of government. The Transvaal 
is a republic, ard a republic let it remain ; but let it be an equitable 
republic on right lines. There need be no fighting to secure this ; 
there only needs, on the part of the Suzerain power, a little gentle 
assertion of her interest in her ‘last and largest Empire. If she 
will make that, she will have her reward, not in the reformation of . 
the Transvaal only, but in an increased prestige throughout South 
Africa. If she withholds it she must make up her mind to lose her 
paramountcy in the Transvaal of to-day and in the confederated 
South Africa of to-morrow.” 


Mr. J. G. Butcher, M.P., contributes a useful historic: 1 
summary of the events which led up to the Declaration ot 
Paris, and a lucid commentary on its terms. He reminds us 
that though never formally embodied in a treaty, or, so far 
as England is concerned, formally sanctioned by Parliament, 
it has since 1856 been practically acceded to by all civilised 
nations except the United States, Spain, Mexico, and 
Venezuela. He is careful to add, in point of fact, that 
while reserving their liberty of action, the United States have 
always since that date, and notably in the recent war with 
Spain, acted in accordance with the rules laid down in the 
Declaration. The greater part of the article is devoted to an 
examination of the first and second rules—which abolish 
privateering and allow the enemy’s goods carried in neutral 
ships protection from seizure—with a view to answering the 
questions: Is it to the interest of England to withdraw ? and 
Would England be justified in withdrawing? To both of 
these Mr. Butcher returns a negative answer: “ Unless we are 
prepared to treat our international engagements as waste- 
paper, and the hostility of the world as a negligible quantity, 
we must remain content to accept the benefits, and to submit 
to the obligations, arising out of the Declaration of Paris.”—— 
The Rev. H. de B. Gibbins suggests as a remedy for the evil 
summed up in the label “Made in Germany,” the establish- 
ment of a Department of Commercial Instruction “on the 





| same lines, somewhat improved maybe, of the much-abused, 


or slowly. That market prices for most stocks are too | but not altogether inadequate, Department of Science and Art 


high is probably true, but how does that affect the entire | “iy , 7 A 
State? At worst it can only enrich one class at the expense | of examinations, guidance, and grants. But why somewhat 
of another, leaving the total wealth the same.—Con- | improved maybe”? Why not “immensely improved of 


at South Kensington ..... . with all the proper machinery 


course ” ?-———The pith of Mr. Joseph Ackland’s “ Twenty-five 
Years’ Financial Policy” is to be found in the concluding 
paragraph :— 

“Reviewing the twenty-five years it appears that, exclusive of 
the Post Office, the revenue has increased from £68,521,915 in 
1874-5 to £105,747,353_in 1898-9, an increase of upwards of 54 per 
cent., as the price to be paid for a spirited foreign and expansionist 


| policy. And when we ask who has chiefly contributed to this in- 
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crease we find that while the contribution of Customs and Excise 
has fallen from 73:83 to 55°96 per cent. of the tax revenue, the con- 
tribution of income and property taxes has risen from 26°17 to 
44°05 per cent. ; and while income tax was at the rate of 2d: in the 
£, it is now at 8d. .When we inquire what steps. have been taken’ 
by pruning and grafting to fertilise the revenue and develop new 
fruitage, we can only discover Mr. Gladstone’s creation of the beer 
duty in place of the malt duty, and Sir W. Harcourt’s rearrange- 
ment of the death duties; the prolific fruitage of both changes 
having sustained the enormous burden of expenditure of recent 
years. Whether we look at the growth of expenditure, the in- 
cidence of the burden, or the methods of procedure, all alike cry 
aloud for return to the old Liberal watchwords, ‘ Peace, retrench- 
ment, and reform.” ; 

The solidity of the number is relieved—as by currants 
sparsely scattered through a massive structure of suet—by 
some lighter articles, by far the best of which is Mr. Shelley’s 
appreciation of Hood, containing some extremely interesting 
extracts from unpublished letters in the possession of the 
nephew of Hood’s wife. The letter to his sisters-in-law on 
p. 997 is wholly delightful. Describing how he had killed a 
viper on the Downs near Hastings, he continues: “They are 
called adders, tell your father, because two and two of them 
together make four.” Hood’s father-in-law, it should be ex- 
plained, was a Mathematical Master in Christ’s Hospital. 

The first article in the National Review, “The Case for 
Dissolution,” is an adroit but, in our opinion, entirely uncon- 
vincing piece of special pleading. The argument is almost 
entirely based on strategical expediency. The Government, 
in fact, is urged to dissolve mainly, if not entirely, in order to 
“dish” the Radicals. We should be very sorry to think that 
“Carltonensis ” has any weight in the councils of the party to 
which he gives such unpatriotic advice.——Mr. W. R. Lawson’s 
article on “The Coming Russian Loan” resolves itself prac- 
tically into a hostile criticism of -M. de Witte’s new financial 
policy. Mr. Lawson’s attitude might be summed up as 7%meo 
Russos et dona ferentes. He admits that M. de Witte’s over- 
tures to English capitalists are seductive, but advises the 
British investor to be cautious before he yields to them. The 
last paragraph contains an ingenious proposal :— 

“One more interesting question this prospective Russian loan 

suggests. Why should not the foreign loan system be taken into 
consideration at the Peace Conference in connection with the bloated 
armaments to which it so largely contributes? At least one half 
of the Great Powers of Europe would have smaller armaments 
to-day if they had not been able to borrow money to build them 
with. That being so, surely a short and simple means of checking 
their growth would be to make borrowed money contraband of war. 
The British representatives at the Conference might propose that 
when two Great Powers were at war or preparing for war no other 
Great Power should allow its subjects to lend money to either of 
them. How would that suit the Czar and Mr. Stead? We fear 
neither of them would welcome it with their favourite invocation, 
‘In God’s name!’ British capitalists and investors may, however, 
act on itin their own name by declining M. Witte’s invitation to 
assist him in financing with British money the Russian foreign 
policy of Penjdeh, Port Arthur, and Pekin, and her domestic policy 
in Finland.” 
——Sir Godfrey Lushington’s masterly and exhaustive 
analysis of the published evidence in the Dreyfus case is 
published in a special Supplement, and will be found of the 
utmost value to the general reader. The editor in his 
“Episodes of the Month ” adds some illuminating comments,— 
notably the following :—“ It has long been known that forgery 
was employed to mazntain the original condemnation ; it is 
now known that forgery was employed to obtain that con- 
demnation. This puts a very much worse aspect. on the 
Dreyfus case than it has yet borne.’——Amongst other interest- 
ing articles in an excellent number we may notice a curious 
study on the training of twin boys, from the ages of four to 
seven, on the Pestalozzi-Froebel system, and Mr. Bernard 
Holland’s thoughtful essay on “The Present Popularity of 
Omar Khayyam,” which ends with a remarkable speculation 
on the ultimate and spiritual result of our occupation of 
India. 

Blackwood opens strongly this month with the hitherto un- 
published narrative, written in 1822, of a Lieutenant in the 
Navy who, joining as a midshipman in 1804, was captured by 
the French in the same year, and on his release in 1814 had 
been the inmate of twenty-one different prisons. The pictures 
of Napoleon in undress, so to speak, certainly do not con- 
duce to hero-worship. Another. interesting sketch is that 
of Colonel Dillon, the Irish spy. - The necessary editorial 
revision has been judiciously effected. by Professor Dowden. 
— Mr. Greenwood’s article on “A Tyranny of Sentiment” is 











an extremely able piece of destructive criticism directed 
against “ will-o’-the-wisp New Lights” in politics,-and takes 
the place of the.“ Looker-on’s” article, discontinued jn the 
present number.———Another excellent article -is that on 
Dreyfus, “the negative ruler of France,” as the writer happily 
styles him; while’ Mr. Alexander’ Macdonald continués his 
stirring experiences as a pioneer in ‘Klondike ; and “Zyck” 
cantributes the opening chapters of a serial entitled “OQ, 
Trial.” “ Rusticus in Urbe” is a most stimulating record 
of a visit to. London in May by a country cousin who‘knows 
his mind and speaks it with refreshing candour, whether the 
subject be the novels of Miss Fowler, the decorations of § 
Paul’s, the: portraits of Mr. Sargent, dresses in the Park, or 
Mr. Pinero’s new play.—The criticism of the Americans jn 
“The Case of the Philippines” is legitimate enough ; but there 
is absolutely no excuse for the insertion of the tasteless poem 
“The Kentucky Girl.” ; 











CURRENT LITERATURE. 


——_—— 
SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.] 








A Thousand Days in the Arctic. By Frederic G. Jackson. 2 vols 
(Harper and Brothers. 32s.)—Map 1, exhibiting “Franz Josef 
Land, Compiled from Information to 1894,” compared with Map 5, 
which shows the same region as it had been explored by Mr, 
Jackson and his companions up to 1897, sets forth in brief the 
history of the Jackson-Harmsworth expedition (this title combines 
the names of the explorer and the patron of the undertaking), In 
Map 1 the region appears as a continuous extent of land; in6it 
is shown as what it really ‘is, an archipelago of small islands, Here, 
too, we see what was originally aimed at and what was accom- 
plished. The belief that there was a Franz Josef land reaching far 
to the North suggested the very natural idea that there might 
be a practicable route to the Pole in this direction. The discovery 
of the real facts of the case dissipated the hope that: the Pole 
could be reached in this way. Another kind of. work then occu- 
pied the attention of the explorers. They set themselves to map 
out the country as it really was;and to make such scientific observa- 
tions as were possible. To these objects they devoted themselves with 
untiring energy, patience, and courage. The prolongation of their 
stay to the period of very nearly three years was Mr. Jackson’s delibe- 
rate choice. Heand his companions had it in their power to return, 
the ‘Windward’ steamer being an available means of communication 
with southern regions. But they rather chose to stay. They had 
been disappointed in their immediate object, the reaching the Pole; 
but it was a point of honour with them to do all they could in the 
way of exploration and scientific observation. These two volumes 
(more than nine hundred pages of narrative and nearly two hundred 
of appendix, containing the scientific results) tell what was done, 
and how. One result admits of being easily stated, and it is of 
very considerable ‘practical importance, besides being interesting 
as a case of casuistry. (It is, however, ‘only an approximation 
to a result.) Mr. Jackson’s observations led him to believe that 
scurvy was caused, not by absence of fresh vegetables, but by 
microbes in meat. The meat is not actually putrid, for then 
it could not be eaten, but it is tainted, and the habit of eating it 
would, he thought, produce scurvy. The theory was subjected to 
an actual test by Professor Harley at University College. One set 
of monkeys were fed on rice and maize, with good meat, the other on 
the same grains, with tainted meat. The result was that the latter 
set showed some of the characteristic symptoms of scurvy, as 
spongy gums and diarrhea with. blood. Obviously if the true 
cause of scurvy can be discovered, there would be a great benefit to 
mankind. Are we not justified in sacrificing the monkeys? The 
narrative of the “thousand days” is, we need hardly say, full of 
interest, and it is excellently illustrated. 


Modern England from the Reform Bill to the Present Ti ime. By 
Justin McCarthy, M.P. (T. Fisher Unwin. _5s.)—Readers who are 
acquainted with Mr. Justin McCarthy’s “ History of Our. Own Times” 
do not need to be told what kind of a book he has given us here. 
He has a good literary touch, can tell a story or sketch a character 
well, and may be trusted, when the subject is of a neutral kind, to 
hold the balance even between one side and the other. And it is 
only fair to say that in his mention of individual statesmen he is 
always courteous. But there can be little doubt but that, as far as 
a naturally gentle temper allows, he dislikes England. Whenever 
there is any question between England and another Power, his ten- 
dency is to take the view adverse to this country. His account of 
the differences between us and China is a conspicuous example of 
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: this habit of mind. Let any one compare it with Professor 


Douglas's narrative, say in the matter of the“ Arrow.” And surely 
onein whom the feeling of humanity is so strong as it is in Mr. 
McCatthy, would naturally have permitted himself- a little 
‘jmore vigour of expression than “thirteen of the Englishmen 
died from the hard usage they received” when we know the true 
story of the frightful tortures which these thirteen endured. A 
moonlighter, wounded with buckshot, would command a much more 
indignant sympathy. Of course Mr. McCarthy holds that Home- 
-mleisalive. But it is really idle to see a justification for it in the 
system of self-governing colonies. Not England and Canada, but 
Austria and the Czech nationality, or Sweden ard Norway, are 
thé really instructive examples. A self-governing colony must be 
free to sever its connection with the mother-country at any time. 
Is this freedom possible for a country which is but fifty miles dis- 
tant, and which, were it independent and hostile, could bring 
England very near to ruin? And that it would be hostile such 
pooks as these are a convincing proof; all the more convincing 
because the writer is so far from being an extremist. We have 
mentioned China, by Professor R. K. Douglas (same publisher, js.), 
as correcting the partial views of an anti-English writer. This 
yolume will be found generally of very great interest and utility. 
The narrative is limited to a comparatively small period of time, 
“from Marco Polo to the present day,” though there is a preliminary 
chapter in which the origin and early history of the Empire is 
sketched. Marco Polo visited the country in 1271 (strangely enough 
printed 1571 on p.29). During the seventeenth century the Manchus 
acquired the predominance which they still hold. Towards the end 
of the next century the long-desired “opening of the door” began. 
Chinese history since that time is practically the story of the success 
and failure of this enterprise. About half of Professor Douglas's 
book isdevoted to what may be called recentevents. Itis interesting 
to see that he pronounces emphatically against territorial acquisition, 
—We may here mention Through China with a Camera, by John 
Thomson (Harper and Brothers, 7s. 6d.), published in a second edition, 
with the narrative of events brought up to the present time. 





An American Cruiser in the East. By John D. Ford. (H. R. 
Allenson. 12s.)—Mr. John D. Ford, who describes himself as * Fleet 
Engineer of the Pacific Station,” left San Francisco for the Behring 
Sea in a United States cruiser. The ship put into Victoria, B.C., 
and proceeded thence to its destination, where it had to look for un- 
lawful sealers. Kamtchatka was the next objective point, then 
Japan was visited, and occupies a considerable part of the book. 
Corea, China, and the Philippines followed. All are described, with 
abundance of illustration. The story of the cruise, which lasted 
three years, is succeeded by an appendix with a narrative of some 
of the operations of the Japan-China War, a description of the 
Philippines, and an account of the naval battle of Cavité. There are 
some very remarkable photographs of disabled Spanish warships 
(one was burned and three sank). These are, as far as we know, 
new contributions to the science of naval warfare. 





History Up to Date, by William A. Johnston (H. R. Allenson, 6s.), 


_ isa “Concise Account of the War of 1898 between the United States 


and Spain,’ a war which, according to the author, “found the 
United States of America a thriving young Republic, a healthy boy, 
who had never been away from home ;” and “left it one of the 
Powers of the world, a full-grown man gone forth in search of 
adventures.’ Some of the photographs referred to in Mr. Ford’s 
volume are given here. 


Memories of Half-a-Century. By Richard W. Hiley, D.D. (Long- 
mans and Co. 15s.)\—Dr. Hiley has written a volume of auto- 
biography. Probably there are at least a thousand clergymen who 
might have done the same, and with equal success. This sounds 
like an unfavourable criticism, but it really is not. Very few of 
the thousand would take the trouble; these few might easily be 
hindered by other circumstances. Asa matter of fact, the one who 
perseveres, if he tells his story honestly and without malice—and 
Dr. Hiley does both—deserves our thanks. What a pity it is 
that the ancients did not take to this form of authorship! And 
what an abundance of materials for the historian of the future is 
being laid up by obliging people who take the trouble of writing 
what every one knows now, and no one, but for them, would know 
two centuries hence. Dr. Hiley has seen, sometimes near at hand, 
sometimes at a distance, many interesting people, and his point of 
view, of course, differs from that of other observers, seeing that 
every man must have his own. We notice a curious remark 
about Sir°G. Osborne Morgan. Dr: Hiley says that he had at 
Oxford the reputation of being a Munchausen. He certainly said 
things, notably about the Welsh Church, which it is hardly possible 
to suppose him to have said except in a Munchausean sense. 


Bugénie, Empress of the French. ~By Clara Tschudi. Authorised 
Translation from the French ‘by E. M.Cope. (Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co, 63.)—We can honestly praise this book, but with the 








reserve that its appearance should have been postponed. The very 
completeness of its account of the ex-Empress, the impartial 
judgment which it passes on her character and actions, the unshrink- 
ing fidelity to truth with which it sets forth her errors and her 
weaknesses, are so many reasons for delay. For indeed these things 
make the greater impression on account of the genuine admiration 
expressed for her high qualities. When praise is largely given, 
blame becomes very weighty. One person certainly comes out of 
the trial with a far less favourable record than many would expect, 
and that is Napoleon III. He seems to have had hardly a single 
virtue either as a man or as a ruler. Even his courage was the 
result of his fatalism, which, at the same time, as Mlle. Tschudi 
acutely remarks, weakened his capacity for action. He: had 
passive courage, but he lacked readiness and decision. And 
it is clear that both what he had and what he wanted were 
the logical results of his belief. It is a curious confirmation of 
his creed that in 1841 a certain Madame Lenormand predicted that 
a second Empire would arise, and would fall by the advent of the 
Germans into France. It is interesting to read that before the fatal 
war of 1870 he had formulated a scheme for general disarmament: 
——Another book on a very different subject comes in a way into 
the same category. This is Rudyard Kipling: the Man and hie 
Work, by C. F. Monkshood (W. J. Clarke) (Greening and Co., 5s. 
net). Mr. Kipling himself passes on it a criticism which the author 
is honest enough to print :—* Does it not seem to you that a work 
of this kind would be best published after the subject were dead ?” 
However, here the book is, and it is only fair to say that it is read- 
able, and that it tells us some things which we might not otherwise 
have known, and puts together in a convenient form many things 
which are of common knowledge. It can, however, scarcely be 
called a criticism, and it might have been better arranged, and it is 
not always as intelligible as it might be (pp. 159-166, with the 
digression on James Thomson and “The City of Dreadful Night” 
are an example). 


True Tales of Travel and Adventure. By Harry de Windt. 
(Chatto and Windus. 3s. 6d.)—Mr. de Windt knows how to tell a 
story. This is the only criticism which it is necessary to make on 
this volume, for of true stories—and the author vouches for the 
truth of these narratives—it can only be required that they should 
be properly told. 


The Prophecies of the Brahan Seer. By Alexander Mackenzie. 
(Eneas Mackay, Stirling, N.B.)—The curious in the matter of 
prophecy and second-sight may read this book to advantage. The 
“ Brahan Seer” was a certain “Coinneach Odhar” of Uig in the 
Lews, and flourished in the first half of the seventeenth century. 
“Ships shall sail round the back of Tomnahurich Hill (near Inver- 
ness) ” was one of his predictions (fulfilled by the Caledonian Canal) ; 
but his fame chiefly rests on the prediction of the fall of the Sea- 
forths, once the owners of the Lews. Brahan Castle is now almost 
all that remains to them. But nothing in the stories of second-sight 
can beat Lord Lorne’s strange narrative of how a wise woman of 
Perthshire told how the corpse of a man who had been drowned in 
Loch Lomond (which she had never seen) would be found. 


The Hereford Earthquake of. December 17th, 1896. By Charles 
Davison, Se.D. (Cornish Bros., Birmingham. 10s. 6d.)—The “ Here- 
ford Earthquake” took place at 5.30 a.m, on the day mentioned 
above. Mr. Davison, with an industry which is beyond all 
praise, has tabulated the results of many hundreds of observers. 
These came from every county of England and Wales, from Ireland, 
and from the Isle of Man, there being nearly two thousand places 
and nearly three thousand accounts, more than a fifth of these 
being furnished by the three counties chiefly affected, Herefordshire, 
Gloucestershire, and Worcestershire, the last mentioned also con- 
tributing one hundred and fourteen from the town of Birmingham 
only. The discussion of various cognate topics follows, and there is 
an interesting collection of ‘“‘ Miscellaneous Phenomena,” 


First Steps in International Law. By Sir Sherston Baker, Bart. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 12s.)—Sir Sherston Baker delivered 
a little more than a year ago a lecture on the “ Rights of Belligerents 
and Neutrals,” and suggested various questions that had arisen during 
the war between the United States and Spain. The attitude taken 
up by the United States in former years has bearings of much im- 
portance on this subject. The lecture has been developed into a 
text-book, which is, of course, too technical to be dealt with in these 
columns, but which we may commend to the notice of our readers. 
——An attempt to give some practical effect to a science which has 
hitherto lacked somewhat on this side is World Politics, by “T.” 
(Sampson Low, Marston, and Co. 5s.). What are the moral 
obligations of a State? How can they be carried into action? Such 
questions and the like are what “T.” seeks to answer. No time 
could be more appropriate for their treatment —— Handbook of the 
Marriage Act, 1898. By M. Roberts-Jones. (Evan Rees and Co, 
Cardiff. 2s.) 
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The Scottish Kings, 1005-1625, by Sir Archibald H. Dunbar (D. 
Donglas, Edinburgh, 12s. 6d.), is a “Revised Chronology of Scottish 
History,” with an abridged chronicle of events and persons, pedigrees, 
tables of marriages, calendars, and a bibliography of the subject. 
The references in the.footnotes make the volume one of great 
practical value-——With this we may mention Aznals of the Solway 
until A.D. 1307, by George Neilson (J. Maclehose and Son, Glasgow, 
33. 6d.) ; and The Cult of Othin, by H. M. Chadwick (C. J. Clay and 
Sons, 2s. 6d.) 


Translations from Poushkin. By Charles Edward Turner. 
(Sampson Low, Marston, and Co. 8s. 6d.)—These translations do not, 
it must be said, possess any very distinct literary charm of their own. 
Yet they will be welcome. The author has done his best to give the 
reader an idea of the original. The thought is there, though the 
form has of necessity lost much of its charm. 





MISCELLANEOUS. — Zhe Dog: its External and Internal 
Organisation, edited by Alexander C. Piesse (George Philip 
and Son, 3s. 6d. net), contains a description of the dog generically 
and of the principal varieties, sporting and non-sporting, with 
an anatomical description by William S. Furneaux.——d/r. 
Pickwick’s Kent, by Hammond Hall (Horace Marshall and Co.), 
may fairly claim to be a contribution to literature as well as a 
guide-book. It has been put together with no little pains, and the 
identifications will be found interesting. No lover of “Pickwick” 
should fail to look at it——Another useful guide is Kensington 
Palace, by Ernest Law (G. Beil and Sons). 





ScHooL-BooKs.—Luripides, Hecuba. Edited by T. T. Jeffery, 
MA. (W. B. Clive. 3s. 6d.)—A volume in the “University 
Tutorial Series.’——-In ‘‘ Dent’s Modern Language Series” (J. M. 
Dent and Co., 1s. 6d. net) Three Plays by E. Souvestre, edited by 
Marguerite Ninet——With these may be mentioned The Lzamina- 
tion Papers, 1898 (Dublin University Press),—a supplement to the 
“Calendar of the Royal University of Ireland.” 





New EpItTions.—In the “Temple Edition of Charles Dickens” 
(J. M. Dent and Co.), Barnaby Rudge (2 vols., 3s. net).——Madcap 
Violet and Three Feathers. By William Black. “Popular Edition.” 
(Sampson Low, Marston, and Co. 6d.each.)——Lady Audley’s Secret. 
By M. E. Braddon. (Downey and Co. 6d.)\——Alijah, and other 
Poems. By Geo. Washington Moon. (Longmans and Co. 2s. 6d.) 


Of volumes of speciai use to tourists we have to mention :—B. 
Bradshaw’s Dictionary of Bathing Places, Climatic Resorts, §c. 
With Maps, Itinerary, &c. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 2s. 6d.)—— 
Hints and Notes for Travellers in the Alps. By the late John Ball. 
A new edition, prepared by W. A. B. Coolidge. (Longmans and Co. 3s. 
net.)-———Little’s Annual Pleasure Diary, 1899. (Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co. 1s.)—-A guide to all that should be seen in London, 
“pleasure” being taken in a somewhat extended signification. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
——— 


Baigent (J. M.), Stars and Stripes, cr 8VO.......ceceeeeeesees (Digby & Long) 6/0 
Bale(M. Porvis), Handbook of Saw-mill & Wood Converting Machinery (Rider) 2/6 
Bateson (M.), Records of the Borough of Leicester, roy Syo (Camb. Univ. Press) 25/0 













BOOK GalS OF 1507-98, TOY GVO ..ccsccsccsccccccecccvccccedccessececers (Bell) 15/0 
Bosanquet (B.), The Philosophical Theory of the State, 8vo...... (Macmillan) 10, 

Bowden (H. S.), The Religion of Shakespeare, cr 8vo ........ (Burns & Qates) 6/0 
Brown (R. H.), The Land of Goschen and the Exodus, 8vo ........ (Stanford) 50 
Byles (John), The Legend of St. Mark, cr 8VO ...........ccececeeees (Unwin) 3/6 
Chadwick (H. M.), The Cult of Othin, er 8vo ............ (Camb. Univ. Press) 2/6 
Clegg (Rev. James), Autobiography & Extracts from the Diary of, 8vo(S.Low) 6/0 
Colomb (Col.), “The Prince of Army Chaplains,” 8vo ........ (Burns & Oates) 7/6 
Crawford (V. M.), Studies in Foreign Literature, cr 8yo ..(Duckworth) 5/0 
Crossley (Sydney), Pleasure and Leisure, cr 8yo....... ---(Innes) 3/6 
Davis (N.), Dinners and Diners, cr 8v0.........+..+.. (Richards) 3/6 
Davison (C.), The Hereford Earthquake of Dec. 17th, 1896, 8vo ....(Simpkin) 10/6 
Denny (C. &.), The Failure of the Wanderer, cr 8Vo .............. (Constable) 6/0 
Drury (W. P.), Bearers of the Burden, cr 8vo ......... -(Lawrence & Bullen) 38/6 
Ewart (E. D.), Cosimo De Medici, cr SVO .........ceccecececceces (Macmillan) 2/6 
George (H. B.), Napoleon’s Invasion of Russia, 8VO ........+.e.0000- (Unwin) 12/6 
GOPEELTE, 1A) ME BUD annnevicsccwcscscceseswiveccccccsssessses --.(Sands) 6/0 
Green (J. R.), The Soluble Ferments and Fermentation (Camb. Univ. Press) 12/0 
Haldane (E. S.), James F. Ferrier (Famous Scots), cr 8v0.......... (Oliphant) 2/6 
Hale (E. E.), James Russell Lowell, 8VO .......ceeceeecesesccees (Constable) 16/0 
Hall (W.), The Way of the Kingdom, cr 8V0......ecees.-ee0e (Sonnenschein) 2/6 
Hopkins (T.), An Idler in Old France, cr 8vo ... (Hurst & won 6/0 

(Whi 


Jocelyn (Mrs. R.), Henry Massinger, cr 8vo.... 


Karageorgevitch (B.), Enchanted India, cr 8vo (Harper) 5/0 


Kelly (W. P.), The Dolomite Cavern, cr 8vo ..... Greening) 3/6 
Kirby (F. V.), Sport in East Central Africa, 8vo ... ..(R. Ward) 8/6 
Krausse (A.), Russia in Asia, 1558-1899, 8VO ... 1... eeeeee ee eeeeee (Richards) 25/0 
Landers (H.), The ‘ Satellite’s’ Stowaway, cr 8vo .......... (Chapman & Hall) 3/6 
Low (W. J.), Baptism ; its Mode and Subjects, cr 8v0..............26 (Nisbet) 2/0 
Lubbock (A.), Memories of Eton and Etonians, 8vo ................ (Murray) 9/0 
Malden (W. J.), Sheep Raising and Shepherding, cr 8vo .......... CL. U. Gill) 3/6 
McChesney (Dora G.), Rupert, by the Grace of God——, er 8vo ..(Macmillan) 6/0 
Munsterberg (H.), Psychology and Life,cr 8Vo ..............0008 (Constable) 6/0 
Neilson (G.), Annals of the Solway until A.D. 1307, 4to .......... (Maclehose) 3/6 
Perry (J.), The Steam-Engine and Gas and Oil Engines, 8vo ....(Macmillan) 7/6 
Plauchut (E.), China and the Chinese, cr 8vo.............. (Hurst & Blackett) 2/6 
SCG GAT IE A ENO. Sone veccsnenssctncccccescosecteseeal (Bell) 3/6 
Proceedings of the Fourth International Congress of Zoology, Cambridge, 

TOY 8VO ..... wrccepecccceccepecevcscccosccccccsccosces! (Camb. Univ. Press) 15/0 
Rawnsley (H. D.), Life and Nature at the English Lakes, cr 8vo..(Maclehose) 5/0 
Risley (R. V.), Men’s Tragedies, Cr 8V0 ..........sccccecccccccees (Maemillan) 6/0 
Saville (Helen V.), Love, the Player, cr 8V0 .....0....eseseeee (Sonnenschein) 6/0 
Schroter (L. and C.),Coloured Vade Mecum to the Alpine Flora,cr 8vo(Nutt) 7/0 
Shore (H. N.), Three Pleasant Springs in Portugal, 8VO_ .......0+0+ (8. Low) 12/6 


Shortz (R.), A Passing Emperor, cr 8VO ........eeeees (eeaeees (Routledge) 6/0 
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— (A), = gtd of barge ¢ so 60 Ss Be 8) 
3 . H.), Autobiography, Vol. IIL, 4to ........sseessess (Passmore 

Tireback (¥ . E.), The White agp oy he acpeepe ape ” 
Train (E. P.), A Marital Liability, cr 8VO .............ceeeee. (Ward & Lack} H 
Viails (M. A.), Music-Fancies, and other Verses, cr 8V0......-...4. (Constable) 5. 
Watson (Mrs. H.),-In the Deil’s Grip, CT 8V0 ........+sesescsereccsre (Hunter’ Py 
Wiener (L.), History of Yiddish Literature in the 19th Century (J.6. Nimmo> 
Williams (Ellen), Anna Marsden’s Experiment, er 8vo ............ (Greening) 9, 
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Scale of Charges for Hdvertisements, 


OUTSIDE Page (when available), TWELVE GULNEag. 






ODO sncewevsincsemesacececee £10 10 0| Narrow-Column... ++ £310 0 
Half-Page ....cccecccccvees - 6 6 0} Half-Column ... : iit 0 
Quarter-Page....... eeereccee 212 6 | Quarter-Column.... - 017-6 


COMPANIES. 
Outside Page....ssecesserses £1414 O| Inside Page ......cccce0e0ee £12 19 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and Js. a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. an inch. 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 18s. an inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms : net. 


“LIBERTY ” | “LIBERTY ” 
ART FABRICS ART FABRICS for Decorative Furnishing 
oan In Original & Exclusive Designs, 
and Charming Colourings. 
SERGES CRETONNES, VELVETEENS 
CHENILLES CHINTZES | ARRASCLOTHS 
Beautiful and Inexpensive. | VELVETS PiusHes |MusLINs | Gossamers 
Patterxs Post-FREs. Inspection Invtted. Patterns Post-free, 


LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., Regent Street, London, W. 


OS LE R. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
Wm. & Geo. LAW. . 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


MR. BROWNING’S SYSTEM 
OF TREATING SHORT SIGHT 


REDUCES IT AND IMPROVES THE VISION. 
MR. JOHN BROWNING, 


OPHTHALMIC OPTICLAN, 


President of the British Optical Association, 

and Author of “Our Eyes,” now in its Sixteenth 

Edition, price 1s., 63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 
may be consulted personally free of charge. 


AERTEX CELLULAR 
AERTEX THECELLULAR GELLULAR 
AERTEX CLOTHING COS CELLULAR 
AERTEX ORIGINAL GELLULAR 
SHIRTS, UNDERWEAR, PYJAMAS, LINGERIE. 


Please notice the Registered Trade-Mark, an Oval with the word AERTEX in the 
centre, attached rv each garment. Only the original Cellular bears this label. 


c 








—— 


| 
Decorative TAPESTRIES 
Furnishing. | SiLk BRocaDES 














SHORT 


SIGHT. 








Mustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods for men,women,and children, 
with names of 500 Country Agents, sent post-free on application. 


OLIVER BROS., Ltd., 38 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
9 ” »» 417 OXFORD STREET, W. 
ROBERT SCOTT, Ltd., 14 and 15 POULTRY, E.C. 


POMRIL 





A LIGHT NON-ALCOHOLIC DRINK. 
Made from only the Finest Selected Apples. 


POMRIL is Pure Apple Juice only, and is 
P ce] M R iL unfermented, clear, and sparkling, and 
never has any sediment. Contains no added 
sugar, and acts most beneficially on the 
POM RIL) Kidneys. Free from all metallic contact. 

It is the Purest, most wholesome, and there- 
fore the Finest Drink ever offered to the 
Public. 

















POMRIL 
Obtainable of all Wine Merchants, Grocers, 


Stores, §c. Send three penny stamps for 
P Oo MR! Le sample bottle to the Manufacturers, 











POMRIL, Ltd., 100 ELLIOTT STREET, GLASGOW. 
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JLLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Head Offce: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, EC. 


ESTABLISHED 1824. 








Capital—Five Millions Sterling, 





DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD. Chairman. 

; alexander, Esq. Richard Hoare, Esq. 
Jit <_ ‘caward Barnett, Esq. Sir George Curtis Lampson, Bart. 
Chart Hon. Lord Battersea. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq. 
sa cen elm P. Bouverie. Edward Harbord Lushingivn, Esq. 

ag Henry Burroughes, ti Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 
nam William Buxton, Esc Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
Franc eneral Sir Arthur Ellis, K.C.¥.0. Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 
Aajor-e Lieut.-Colonel F. Anderson Stebbing. 


E 
James Fletcher, 99. Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., C.B. 





AUDITORS. 
vendish, Bsq., M-P. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, MP. 
Tear CW ton ; C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 





y URANCES Granted at current rates of Premiums, and 
perp Capital Redemption Policies issued. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moierate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses. 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable. 
special Policies to cover Death Duties. 
Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduction of 
Mprrsecttses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 


pplica ion t 
oe ROBERT LEWIS, Chiet Secretary. 


app 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


NN THIS SOCIETY are combined the advantages of Mutual 
Assurance with Moderate Premiums. 


The Accumulated Funds exceed £11,000,000. 


The Surplus at last investigation was £1,423,000. More than 
Qne-Half of the Members who died during the Septennial period 
were entitled to Bonuses which, notwithstanding that the 
Premiums do not as a rule exceed the non-profit rates of 
other Offices, were, on the average, equal to an addition of 
about 50 per cent. to the Policies which participated. 
LonDON : 17 Kina WILLIAM STREET. E.C. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. ANDREW oe ARE, EDINBURGH 








THE MUTUAL LIFE ces 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, PRESIDENT. 





ASSETS, hens peered he OBES occagnscetaeecun detec £56, 985,000. 
Total Anntial INCOME ....-...c..c cece secsceceseececeess 1271 16,267. 
Paid to Policy- “Holders (1843-1898) over ............ 100; 000;000. 


NEW FEATURES, 
(Stated on eack Policy.) 
CASH SURRENDERS. LOANS. 
AUTOMATIC PAID-UP INSURANCE. 
EXTENDED INSURANCE. 
Special privilege to Policy-Holders for investment 
of money at Maturity. 
For further particulars apply to the 
Keai Office for the United Kingdom :~17 and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
ND. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane. 
SUM INSURED IN 1898 EXCEEDS ..... aisecctecs £430,000,000. 








SCHWEITZER’S 


THE | COCOATINA 


Absolutely pure & full of nourishing & sustaining properties. 


“THE QUEEN has a cup of Schweitzer’s Cocoatina brought 

ROYAL to her at 7.30a.m.,and two hours later uses the same beverage 
at the breakfast table.”—Society. 

THE OZAR’S PEACEFUL MESSAGE.—“ Send immediately 


Cc to office of Marshal, Imperial Court, Petersburg Winter Palace, 
oc OA. twenty half-pound tins Schweitzer’s Cocoatina—Colonel Anit- 
schkoff.”—(TELEGRAM FROM ST. PETERSBURG.) 


Stik ANDREW CLARK.—“ Be sure to give your patients 
SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA.” 








oe 


PREMIER 
VINOLIA 
SOAP, 4° 


FOR DELICATE, SENSITIVE, IRRITABLE SKINS. 















HAMPTON AND SONS. 


“ The faultless reproductions of fine 
Antique examples of Antique Furniture, Woven 
Furniture, fabrics and Art objetts with which its 
Art objects pages are enriched, render Hampton and 

. 9 | Sons’ ‘ Book of Examples’ an invaluable 
Fabrics, &c.} 20073 of reference to every Collector and 

Museum.” 
The Book referred to above may now be had on application to— 


HAMPTON AND SONS, L® 


Decorators, Furnishers, Dealers in Antiques, 
Pall Mall East, Trafalgar Square, S.W. 


ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


RICHTER CONCERT. 
MONDAY NEXT, at 8.80. 
(Under the Direction of Mr. N. VERT. 
Conder Lcaedvdduadwtevateddade Dr. HANS RICHTER. 
Vocalist ...-+-++-+erceeeee+eeeseMt. BDWARD LLOYD. 
Tickets, 153., 103. 6d., 5s., and 23. 6d., of Chappell, ne eal tetas and Tree’s 
Offices, St. James's Hail and 304 Regent Street. k Street, W. 


ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


LAST CONCERT, 
SARASATE 


AND 
BERTHE MARX-GOLDSCHMIDT. 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON, June 8rd, at 3% 
(Under the Direction of Mr. N. VERT. 
ACCUIDGIIE . <scccassacccasces Mr. OTTO GOLDSCHMIDT. 
Bechstein Grand Piano. 
Tickets, 10s. 6d., 38., 28., and 13., of Chappell, the usual Agents, Queen’s Hall, and 
Tree, St. James's Hall and 304 Regent Street. N. VERT, 6 Cork Street, W. 




















UNDLE SCHOOL.— An EXAMINATION will be 
HELD on JULY 1lth and 12th, when FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS of £40 to £30 will be offered. Classical, Modern, Science, and Engineering 
sides. Special Army and Nary Classes. Successes since May, 1898, include a Classical 
and a Mathematical Scholarship at Caius College, a Classical Minor Scholarship at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, two Woolwich Entrances, one Sandhurst Entrance, 
two Preliminary Sctientitie Passes (London University), and Five First 
oe the Classical Tripos. Fee £60 to £75 a year.—Apply to the HEAD- 
MASTER. 





THE OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 
ALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS. 


(Ashburne House, Victoria Park, Manchester.) 
Warden—Miss HELEN M. STEPHEN. 

The HALL (which is in connection with Owens College) will be OPENED in 
OCTOBER NEXT. Fees for board and residence, 12 to 20 guineas per term 
(eleven weeks). At least three Bursaries offered.—Applications from intendi 
residents to the Warden or to the Secretaries, Miss A. M. COOKE and ProfessMr 
S$. ALEXANDER, Owens College. 


{RINDELWALD, SWITZERLAND. 


VILLA BELLARY.—FAMILY PENSION, beautifully situated in the widest 
and most airy pa rt of the valley. Private shady grounds. Electric light. Terms, 
from 6 franes dz aily. 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL. 


FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION 
on JULY 1ith, 12th, and 13th. 
For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


HE MOUNT SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS- ON-SEA. 
Head-Master—Rev. J. GRAHAM, 
(Law and Hitstory Honours). 
BOYS from 7 to 14 are PREPARED for all PUBLIC SCHOOLS. The first 
House Scholarship at Tonbridge last July was gained by a hoy from the school. 


Weta, -ON-SEA.— The BRLIARY.—H. NAPink 

KINGDON, M.A., Old Marlburian and Cantab (Scholar), Joint Author 
of “Gradatim,” Head- Master Dorchester Grammar School from 1883-189, 
PREPARES BOYS for Public Schools and Royal Navy. House specially designed. 
Good cricket field. 


en 

ARSONAGE HOUSE, DORKING.—F. A. OLDAKER, 

M.A. (Oxon), PREPARES BOYS between 7 and 14 for Entrance or Scholar- 

ship Exams. at the Public Schools. Games, swimming, and drill. Entomologicat 
and other excursions on half-holidays. Prospectus on application. 


AGNER HOUSE, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. 

~This School has been TAKEN by Miss MARIAN GREEN, late of the 

High School, Blackburn. It aims to combine a sound and liberal education with 

the life of a cultivated English home. Large detached house, garden, tennis 
ground, &c. University Inspection and Examination will be introduced. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 
be HELD on JULY llth, 12th, and 13th, to fill up not less than 
FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS and TWO EXHIBITIONS.—For particulars apply 
by letter to the HEAD-MASTER, 19 Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 
PSOM COLLEGE.—FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS of £30 each in JULY next, and FIVE given in the School. Many 
valuable Scholarships on leaving to the Hospitals and Universities. NEW 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL for YOUNG BOYS. Special Navy Class.—Apply 
the BURSAR 


ANTED, an EXPERIENCED BUSINESS MAN 

with a thorough Knowledge of finance and Stock Exchange markets to 

PREPARE for a firm of outside brokers a comprehensive up-to-date CIRCULAR 

to be issued periodically Applicants must state their qualification and address 
by letter only to “ A. and B.,” care of Blades, 23 Abchurch Lane, E.C. 


ADAME AUBERT recommends SCHOOLS, and 
Introduces English, French, German, Italian, Russian, and Spanish 
GOVERNESSES; Music, Singing, and Art ‘Teachers; Chaperons, Companions, 
Readers, Secretaries, for BRITISH ISLES, Continent, Africa, America, Asia, 
australasia.—141 REGENT STREET, W. 
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UNWN Y DO WN, GUILDFORD, 
FORMERLY PIXHOLME, DORKING. 

BOYS are PREPARED for the Entrance and .Scholarship Examinations of 
the Public Schools. The house is situated on the sotithern slope of the Hog’s 
Back, at an elevation of 469ft., in 8 acres of ground. 

Principals—Miss BRAHAM and Mr. and Mrs. E. R. BREAKWELL. 


UDOR HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 

Principal, Mrs. HAMILTON (Girton College, Cambridge). The Teaching 
Staff includes :~-Professor Seeley F.R.S.; Professor Hales, M.A.; H. E. Malden, 
Esq., M.A.;) W. Rippman, Esq. M.A.; Signor Garcia; Monsieur Pradeau; 
Monsieur Larpent, B.-és-Lettres ; Herr Loman; Herr Paul Stoeving; and other 
visiting Professors. Seven Resident Mistresses. Large Gymnasium and Playing 
Field. Tennis, Swimming, and Riding.—Prospectus on application. 





— 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (gor MEN 
B YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. (for Wonan) 
Principal «:.. ... Miss ETHEL -HURLBATT. 
ay ere Ha i ney) Sea tae a 2 5.2 
ne Arno olars! in Scien¢e, anhual value £48, and O: 
7 Arts, peg a 30 guineas, each — ho —— years, ~ So eeanite 
the result of the EXAMINATION to at the COL INE 0° 
and 28th. i MEGE on JUNE2ith 
Names to be sent to the PRINCIPAL not later than June 15th. re 
F. MABEL ROBINSON, Secretary, 


SS? ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN. 
; With Title of L.L.A ; ; : 
a bora ee apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, st, 








Ee ie Se a Dam A Ben 
COLCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL. 


A. C. DOUGLAS, M.A. (Charterhouse and Oxford), PREPARES BOYS (63-14) 


‘ for Public School Entrance and Scholarship Examinations, &c. 


EP Tf O-N S CO OOL 
ENTRANCE. SCHOLARSHIPS. . 
Seven varying in value from £80 to £20, will be COMPETED for on 
JULY 5th to 7th. 
Particulars from HEAD-MASTER. 





A ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 

TION, JULY 12th, 13th, and 14th. Two of £87 (one of them £99 the first 
year), Five of £50, Eight of £30 per annum. Council Nominations of £12 per 
antum may be awarded to boys who do well, but fail to obtain Scholarships.— 
For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER or Secretary. 





BOURNEMOUTH. — ARNOLD COLLEGE, . ALUM 
PREPARATION FOR THE SERVICES, UNIVERSITIES, &c. 


Head-Master—W. H. ROWLAND, B.A., F.R.G.S. 





OURNEMOUTH.— GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 
CHINE.—SCHOOL for BOYS from 6 to 14. Boys prepared for the 
Public Schools. House stands high on Cliff. South aspect: overlooks sea. 
Playground and field for games; three resident masters and governess. 60, 80, 
and 100 guineas.—Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL. 


ALDHEIM, BERNE.—Highly recommended HOME- 

SCHOOL for limited number of GIRLS. Special advantages for study 

of Languages, Music, and Art. Visiting Professors; University Lectures. 

Bracing climate; beautiful situation, and large grounds. References kindly 

permitted to Mrs. W. P. Dickins, Cherington House, Shipston-on-Stour, and 
other ladies.—For Prospectus, apply to Miles. HEISS. 


OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 

SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER. STREET, S.W.—Conducted 

by Mrs. SUTTON. Thorough preparation for the Public Schools. Kindergarten 

and Transition Classes for children under 8. Cricket, drilling. HALF-TERM 
BEGINS THURSDAY, June 8th. 


AUSANNE.—ENGLISH BOARDING HOUSE for 
LADIES only. Good position; excellent cuisine; bathrooms (h. and ¢.) ; 
sanitation perfect. Terms, 5s. per day.—Address, 4 Avenue du Closelet. 




















HRIST CHURCH, OXFORD, CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 

—Preparatory for Navy and Public Schools; SIXTEEN MUSICAL 

SCHOLARSHIPS (£50 to £80); sons of gentlemen ; specially suited to Colonials ; 
five vacancies for private pupils.—Rev. J. H. SWINSTEAD, Head-Master. 
* “NEXT TRIAL OF VOICES (TWO VACANCIES), JUNE 14th. 


ONTAUBAN, ST. ANNES-ON-SEA, LANCS.— 
i HIGH-CLASS PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS from 7 years. 
Thorough grounding for Public Schools. Boys trom India and the Colonies 
received. Delightful climate; home comforts; careful training; perfect 
sanitation —PRINCIPALS. : 


EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 

N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 

built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 

and work of boys. References to Parents of boys passed into Public Schools, 

jeading London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
M.A. Oxon. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.— TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 12th to 14th 

tor Classics, Maths., and Army Subjects, Fourteen Open Scholarships and Exhibi- 

tions gained at the Universities since November, 1897. ARMY CLASS tree ; successes 

Jast July and January. Valuable leaving Exhibitions. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13). 

Excellent health record.—Head-Master, Rey. A. J. GALPIN, M.A., late House- 
Master at Marlborough. 

















7 7 + , y 
OURNEMOUTH.—WINTON GRANGE, KNYVETON 
ROAD.—E. WYNDHAM PENRUDDOCKE, M.A., F.G.S. (Mathematical 
Honourman of Clare Coll., Camb.), RECEIVES a limited number of PUPILS pre- 
paring for University, Professional Preliminary, or Civil Service and other Com- 
petitive Examinations. The teaching of French and German receives special 
attention.—List of successes, terms, and references on application. 











N ONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL.—Rich Foundation ; best 

modern boarding arrangements. Excellent new buildings cost £20,000. 
Beautiful and healthy situation. South aspect. Good playgrounds. Strong 
resident staff of English and Foreign Mistresses. Scholarships. Boarders under 
tLe immediate care of the Head-Mistress, Miss LI}CKES. 








wT. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD (late the Aldeburgh 

School).—Head-Mistress. Miss M. I. GARDINER, Nat. Se. Tripos Cambridge. 

References; Miss H. Gladstone, Mrs. H, Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq., the 
Bishop of Southampton. 


WGYPTIAN GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS. 

FIVE ASSISTANT-MASTERS REQUIRED, to begin work in October, in catro 
Secondary School, under Ministry of Public Instruction. Masters to teach in English 
exclusively, one of them principally Physics and Chemistry, two of them principally 
Mathematics, and the “wo others principally English. .Over 300.boys.. English 
Head-Master. Teaching hours, on an average, three daily, Fridays excepted, 
Summer Vacation not less than two months annually. Graduates of Oxford or 
Cambridge preferred. Salary about £295 per annum (£.Eg.288), rising to about 
£393. Civil Service Pension Scheme. 

Allowance for passage out to Egypt. 

gy accompanied by copies only of testimonials, must be sent in before 
JUNE 30th, 1899, marked outside “Euglish Masterships,” and addressed to the 
SECRETARY-GENERAL, Ministry cf, Public Instruction, Cairo, Egypt, to. whom 
candidates may apply for further information. 





YPEWRITING, LITERARY, and TRANSLATION 
BUREAU. — MSS. TYPEWRITTEN promptly’ and ‘accurately 1s. per 
1,000 words. LITERARY RESEARCH at British Museum, Record Office, &c., by 
Experts in Old Script, Heraldry. Genealogy, &c. TRANSLATIONS and COPYING 
undertaken.—Address, Miss YOUNG, 41 Great Russell Street, W.C. 


EST LONDON ETHICAL SOCIETY, 
_KENSINGTON TOWN HALL. 


Lecture to-morrow (Sunday) morning by Dr. STANTON COI1, 
“A Religion for the People” (Ethical Congress), at 11 a.m, 








T. MICHAEL’S SCHOOL, BOGNOR 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR DAUGHTERS 
OF GENTLEMEN. 


(In connection with the Woodard School.) Fees from 60 guineas, 
Apply to Miss RANDALL, Lady Warden. 


EREFORD SCHOOL. — FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS 
covering tuition fees; TWO ENTRANCE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS 
tenable with or without Tuition Scholarships and worth £20 a year. Examing- 
tion JUNE 6th and 7th, 1899. The annual value of the Scholarships tenable by 
Herefordians at the Universities is £700.—Particulars of HEAD-MASTER,. 








EAFIELD PREPARATORY SCHOOL, LYTHAM, 
LANCS (facing the sea).—Situation perfect; every modern comfort and 
appliance. Individual attention. The thorough grounding of the Seafleld Boys 
is known at all the large Public Schools. Indian Pupils received in full charge. 
Hundreds of references.—Principal, J. 8S. SLATER, M.A., LL.D., F.R.AS. 
{HERBORNE SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS—An 
EXAMINATION for EIGHT or more SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value 
from £50 to £21, will BEGIN on JULY Gth. Candidates must be under 14 on 
June 24th.--Amended notice from MHead-master, Rey. F. B. WESTCOTT, 
Sherborne School, Dorset. 


Rave COLLEGE. — TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 

EXHIBITIONS varying from £80 to £20 in value will be OFFERED for 
COMPETITION on WEDNESDAY, July 19th, to 21st. One Scholarship and One 
Exhibition will be offered in the first instance for Boys intended for the ARMY 
CLASS.—Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—NAVALCLASS.—Applicationsfor 
Special Preparation for the Navy should be made at once to the WARDEN. 
Any of the above Exhibitions may be awarded to Candidates for the Navy. 


george (KENT).—Sir ROGER MANWOOD'S 











GRAMMAR SCHOOL... Founded 1563. Sound Classical and Commercial 
Education. Boarding Fees, 50 guineas per annum. Science a speciality.—Illus- 
trated Prospectus, &¢., on application to Head-Master, E. H. BLAKENEY, M.a. 
(Westminster and Trin. Coll., Cambridge). 


LKLEY.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL in this well-known 
Health Resort. High position in 8 acres of ground close to moors. Refer- 
ences to parents of past and present pupils and prospectus from the Head-Master, 
A. H. DAVIS, M.A. (formerly of Rosgall, and Scholar ‘lrin. Coll., Camb.), WHARFE- 
DALE. SCHOOL, ILKLEY. 


NELSTED SCHOOL.—ELECTION on JUNE 24th to 
EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (three of £50, three of £30, two of £20 per 
annum). ‘Tuition and Boarding Fees, from which the value is deducted, £62. 
Examination in London and at Felstead, June 20th—22nd. Candidates must be 
between 12 and 15 on July 1st.—For further particulars, apply, Rev. HEAD- 
MASTER, Felstead, Essex. 


YDE PARK NEW COLLEGE, 

1 LEINSTER GARDENS, HYDE PARK, LONDON, W. 
MORNING CLASSES for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Music a 
Speciality. A limited number ‘of’ boarders received, who enjoy the benefit of 
family life in addition to the highest educational advantages.—For terms, &c,, 
address the PRINCIPAL, 


















T. LEONARDS.—“CRANTOCK,” 59 WARRIOR 

SQUARE. First-class BOARD and RESIDENCE.—Newly furnished ; sea 

view. Excellent cuisine; billiard-room. Sanitary certificate—Mr. and Mrs. 
SIDNEY P, POTTER. 


| ORKING.—On the hills 400 ft. above sea-level: sandy 





soil, bracing air. A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entrance uni 
Scholarship Examinations at the Public Schools and for the. Royal Navy. 
Reference is kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester, Rugby, Upping- 
ham, and Cheltenham. All details connected with the health and personal care of 
the boys are undertaken by Mrs. Olivier. Perfect sanitation, workshop, gravel 
playground, fleld, gymnastic apparatus, &c. Prospectuson application.— Address, 
a. Kk. OLIVIER, M.A., The Tower House, Dorking. 


y F 7 
LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON.—An EXAMINA- 
TION for not less than TEN SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD in LONDON, 

and at the SCHOOL, beginning on JUNE 15th.—Syllabus, with full details, from. 
the HEAD-MASTER. : , j 


T. MARGARET'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, . 
Limited, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. Pa 
Head-Mistress, Miss DANIEL (late a Resident Lecturer, Girton College, Cam-” 
bridge). HALF TERM; JUNE 12th.—Particulars from HEAD-MISTRESS or 
SECRETARY. ‘ : ; ; 


1T. AUGUSTINE’S MISSIONARY COLLEGE, 
CANTERBURY.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, JUNE 20th-22nd, 1899. 
The ETON COLERIDGE SCHOLARSHIP of £35, tenable for four years (open pre 
pacvice),and ONE OPEN SCHOLARSHIP of £30, tenable for three years.—Full par- 
ticulars from-Revd. WATKIN W. WILLIAMS, St. Augustine’s College, Canterbury. 


ALIOL SCHOOL, BARNARD CASTLE.— 
BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS, on-Public School lines. . Prin- 
cipals : Miss-SKEAT, Ph.D."First Class, Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos 
(Honours in English), Cambridge Teacher’s Certificate (Honours), Examiner in 
English at the College of Preceptors; Miss AULD, M.Sc., B.Sc., (Math. Hon.) Vic 

















toria, Cambridge Teacher's Certificate (Honours).—Prospectus on application. 
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ENGINEERING AND CHEMISTRY. 
co AND GUILDS OF LONDON INSTITUTE. 


"SESSION 1899-1900. 





THE COURSES OF INSTRUCTION at the Institute’s CENTRAL TECHNICAL 
LLEGE Exhibition Road )are for Students not under 16 years of age ; those at the 
Claes SECHNICAL COLLEGE, FINSBURY, for Students not under 14 years 
Im The Entrance Examinations to both Colleges are held in September, and the 
of a6 « commence in October. Particulars.of the Entrance Examinations, Scholay- 
nd Courses of Study, may be obtained from the respective Colleges, or 


se Head Office of the Institute, Gresham College, Basinghall Street, E.C. 


CITY AND GUILDS CENTRAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 
: (EXHIBITION ROAD, S.W.) 
A College'for higher Technical Instruction for Students not under 16 preparing to 
me Civil, Mechanical, or Electrical Engineers, Chemical and other Manufac- 
turers; and Teachers. Fee for a full Associateship Course, £25 per Session. Pro- 


(irl aad Mechanical Engineering W. C. UNWIN, F.R.S., M.Inst.C.E. 
Flectrical Engineering .. ee W. E. AYRTON, F.R.S., Past Pres. Inst.E£.E. 
Chemistry Ae és es H. E. ARMSTRONG, Ph.D., LL.D., F.R.S., 
Dean of the College for the Session. 
Mechanics and Mathematics O. HENRICI, Ph.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


CITY AND GUILDS TECHNICAL COLLEGE, FINSBURY. 
(LEONARD STREET, CITY ROAD, E.C.) : : : 
Provides Courses of Intermediate Instruction for Day Students not under 14 years 
of.age, preparing to enter Engineering and Chemical Industries. Fees, £15 per 
session. Professors :— ; ‘ 
Physics and Electrical Engineering... -. S&S. P. THompson, D.Sc. F.R.S., 
Principal of = oo. ‘see 
cal Engineering and Mathematics W. E. DALBy, M.A., B.Sc., M.I.M.E. 
et ce cs ve Be MELDOUA, FRG. PLO. 
JOHN WATNEY, Hon. Secretary, . 
City and Guilds of London Institute, 
Gresham College, Basinghall Street, B.C. 


Bouton GRAMMAR AND HIGH SCHOOL. 








The GOVERNORS invite APPLICATIONS for the post of HEAD-MASTER 
of the above School, which will become vacant at the end of the present term. 
The Scheme of the Foundation provides that the Head-Master shall be a Graduate 
of some University in the United Kingdom, and that he shall receive a fixed 
stipend of £150, and also a further or capitation payment from the boys. The 
Governors Will guarantee an income of not less than £400 a year for three years. 


There are over 100 boys in attendance. There is no Master's residence. 

Applicants for the office are requested to state their age, and whether married, 
and to send their applications, accompanied by testimonials of recent date, before 
Jone 17th next, addressed to the undersigned. 

It is particularly requested that applicants will not cauvass the Governors 


either personally or by letter. 
sith WATKINS and SON, 
2 Wood Street, Bolton. Clerks to the Governors. 


May 3lst, 1899. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GJRLS (Limited), 





BIRMINGHAM. 
ESTABLISHED 1876. ; 
Head-Mistress.......c0cseeseees Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG 


(Girton College, Cambridge; Medieval and Modern. Languages Tripos ; for 
three years student of Languages and Continental Methods ot 
Teaching in Germany and France). 


BOARDING HOUSE— 
THORNE HILL, AUGUSTUS ROAD, EDGBASTON. 








Pleasant situation; electric light ; large garden. 
Sanitary arrangements certified by J. E. Wilcox, Esq., A.M.I.C.E. 





House-Mistvess 00. ccccccccccccccces esecess Miss WELLS. 
CURR cub esacdurecadevetcadgcceosecason Miss S. E. WELLS, B.A. 
Assistant House-Mistress.........0+e0ese00> Miss K. CHAMBERS, M.A. 





DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.— The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford: and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT - PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars. Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd.,8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, “'lriform, London.” 
Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 








H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 
4 Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases.’ Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED and ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. Code: UNICODE. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37. PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 








FOUNDED 1848. 





£35,000,000. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 

_ ot Funded. Property: or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 

LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 

SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. Established 
1835. Capital £500,000. 

ReDYARD KIPLING. — Now Ready, ROBERTON’S 

KIPLING GUIDE-BOOK, with “White Man's Burden” Cartoon, 52 pp. 

16mo, cloth, 1s. 1d. free. Kipling Turnovers (greatest Kipling rarities.ever offered) 


INVESTED FUNDS .. e vs 


ee 








MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


_ FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
BP AI Bn 2 from Two Guineas per annum. 
h 2 . 8 (for 7 - 
weekly exchange of books at the housés NB. — Two or Three Friends may 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, and 
per annum. ) thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY 


BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and SURPLUS CUPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 834 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
Open Free Daily from 10 to 6. $ 
A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO THE 
Permanent Exhibition of Autotype (Carbon) Reproductions of Famous 
Works of Art. 
Autotypes of the Old Masters in the Great Continental Galleries. 
Autotypes of Modern British Art. 
Autotypes of Works by Artists of the Pre-Raphaelite School. 
Autotypes of Pictures in the National Gallery. 
Autotypes of Drawings by Old Masters. 
Autotypes of Selected Works from the Paris Salons. 
Numerous Examples in specially designed Frames of Oak, Walnut, and other 
Hard Woods ou View. 
Framed Autotypes possess distinctive Fine Art Character and prove 
Acceptable Gifts. ‘They are eminently suitable for the adornment of the Hall, 
Library, Boudoir, Dining-room, Shooting-box, &c. - 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. 


Now Ready. New Edition of 160 pp. 
With 120 Miniature Photographs of Notable Autotypes and 23. Tint 
Block Illustrations. 
For convenience of reference the Publications are arranged Alphabetically under 
Artists’ Names. 
Post-free, ONE SHILLING. 





THE AUTOTYPE CO., 74 New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 








INVESTMENTS. 
OUND INVESTMENTS: How to Select and Secure 


Them. Messrs. VAN OSS and CO. will be pleased to advise persons desirous 
of investing large or small sums in interest-bearing securities of unquestionable 
standing, notably Government and Municipal Stocks; Railway Loans, and Deben- 
tures. Particular attention paid to the special opportunities offered from time to 
time in the various investment markets. Latest statistical and other information 
concerning all Investment Stocks, Home or Foreign. NO SPECULATIVE 
BUSINESS ADVISED OR UNDERTAKEN. Ezplanatory pamphlet, monthly 
circulars, and quarterly graduated investment list free on spplicetion. 

VAN OSS and CO., 15 Great Winchester Street, London, E.C. 


QRIENT COMPANY’S PLEASURE CRUISES 


FROM LONDON To 
ORWAY, NORTH CAPE, SPITZBERGEN, ICELAND, and the BALTIC. 
5» by their Steamships,—-LUSITANIA, 3,912 tons register, 4,000 h.p. ; 
and OPHIR, 6,910 tons register, 10,000 h.p- 
For NORWAY FIORDS & NORTH CAPE (for Midnight Sun), June 13th —July 10th. 
For NORWAY, SPITZBERGEN (for Midnight Sun and Polar Pack Ice), and 
CELAND, July 14th to August 12th. 
For SOUTHERN NORWAY, July 29th to August 14th. 
For COPENHAGEN, STOCKHOLM, ST. PETERSBURG, BALTIC CANAL, 
&c., August 18th to September 15th. 
High-class Cuisine. String Band, &c. | 
Managers { F.GREEN and CO. } Head Offices, 
“tanagers ) ANDERSON, ANDERSON, and CO. § Fenchurch Avenue. 
For particulars,apply to the latter firm, at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C., or 
to West-End Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, S.W. 








r ‘ ce 
OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queer, 
187 Piceadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. 
All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &c. New choice Bindings 
for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 





*,* “No Better Food Exists.”—London Medical Record. 


The ‘‘ Allenburys’’’ Malted 
i : Food. 











**It is excellent in quality and flavour.” 
—The Lancet. 











Sow on Sale. We, want a copy of “ Soldiers Three,” First Edition, at £5. 
The HOLLAND COMPANY. Kiplingite Booksellers, 12 Cherry St., Birmingham. 


Sold everywhere’ in 1/-, 2/°, 5/-, and 10/- tins, 








| 
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The Lists will be Opened on TUESDAY, June 6, and Closed on the same day for London and the following morsing for the Country. 





IMPERIAL JAPANESE GOVERNMENT FOUR 
PER CENT. STERLING LOAN OF 1899, 


FOR 2£10.000,000. 


Issued under the following Acts, which have been passed by the Diet and have receiver 
the Imperial sanction, namely :— 
Railway Construction Law of 1892. 
Public Undertakings Law of 1896. 
Hokkaido Railway Construction Law of 1896. 
Law relating to the Placing of a Public Loan in a Foreign 


Country of 1899. 








The Loan is for 55 years, from 1st January, 1899, but is redeemable at £100 
per cent. after 1st January, 1909, by drawings from time to time at the option 
of the Government of Japan on their giving six months’ notice. 

Bonds to bear will be issued for £50, £100, and £500 each, with half-yearly 
Coupons attached for interest at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum, payable on 
December 31 and June 30. 2 

The first half-yearly Coupon of £2 per £100 will be payable on December 31, 

899. 
The Coupons and Drawn Bonds will be payable in London at the office of the 
Yokohama Specie Rank, Limited, 120, Bishopsgate-street Withiv, London, E.C. 





SUBSCRIPTION PRICE £90 PER CENT. 





THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, LIMITED, 120, Bishopsgate-street 
Within, London ; 

PARR’S BANK, LIMITED, Bartholomew-lane, London, and Branches ; 

THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION, 31, 
Lombard-street, London; and 

THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA, AND CHINA, Hatton- 
court, Threadneedle-street, London, 

Are authorised by the Imperial Japanese Government to invite subscriptions 
for the above Loan. Applications have been already received for £2,000,000, 
which will be allotted in full, and the balance of £8,000,000 is now offered, 
payable as follows :— 

£5 per cent. on application, £15 per cent. on allotment, £15 per cent. on 
July 17, 1899, £15 per cent. on August 17, 1899, £20 per cent. on September 18, 
1899, £20 per cent. on October 18, 1899. Total, £90. 

Payment in full can be made under discount at the rate of 2 percent. per 
apnum, on the dates when any of the respective instalments fall due. 

The proceeds of the Loan are to be applied towards the completion of the 
various remunerative public works cited in the foregoing Acts, for which the 
expenditure is estimated to be as follows :— 

£8,900,000 for Railway Construction and Improvement. 
900,000 for Establishment of Steel Works. 
1,000,000 for Extension of the Telephone Service. 

The currency of Japau is on a gold basis. 

The following are the official figures of the ordinary revenue and expenditure 
as furnished by the Government to the Diet, taking the Yen at 2s. :— 


Revenue. Expenditure. Surplus. 
° ° s 
SOOE-OG icc avcccesescse GUIDO = Scveree 6,042,000 ~=s«...... .. 2,932,000 
1805-96... ..ccces abeavse 9,544,000 =... 6,714,000... - 2,830,600 
1896-97 .. ccccccceccrvcce 10,490,000 ~—......... IDGTLOO8 keene 419,000 
1897-DS 00 coves cocccess 12,353,000 sebawe 11,576,000 esiew ee 777,000 





Surplus actually realised in four years.. ..cccceseereeeee  £6,958,000 
The estimates for the two following years are :— 
GOD 6a ina ns se eenssnies 12,143,000 A 11,302,000 .. 751,000 
1899-1900... ..---scccees 17,855,000 14,096,000 ...... 3,759,000 








Making a total actual and estimated surplus for the six years of £11,468,000 
The large growth in revenue estimated for the year 1899-1900, arises mainly 


from increases in Land tax, Excise duty on Saké and Customs duties. In 1897- | 


98 the Land tax and the Excise duty on Saké produced together £6,888,000. It 
is estimated that at the increased rates they will bring in £9,497,000. At the 
increased rates which came into operation this year the Land tax is equal to 
alout 2s. 8d. per acre and the Sakéduty to about 73d. per gallon. A large 
margin for further increase therefore exists as regards these two taxes, and in 
other respects also the taxation of the country is exceptionally light. 

Apart from the Ordinary Budgets, provision has been made for the Extra- 
erdinary expenditure necessary to complete the public undertakings above- 
named, and for the completion of the programme of national defence. The 
last-named is estimated to amount to £28,997,000, in respect of which £19,608,000 
has been appropriated from the Chinese War Indemnity, and it is proposed 
toprovide the balance of £9,389,000 partly by internal loans and partly by appro- 
priation of surplus revenue within the next six years. 

The continuance of an annual surplus of revenue over expenditure is regarded 
as certain by the Japanese Government. 

The following are the figures of the population, the foreign trade, and the 
railway mileage of Japan :— 


ite! " - Annual Value of Miles of Railway 
Year. Population. Foreign Trade. open. : 
1893 $1,388,000 £17,797,000 2,136 in March, 1894. 
1896 42,700, )00 28,951,000 : 3,033 rs 397. 
1897 45,940,000* 38,243,000 .... 3691 . 4998. 
1898 stone 46,400,000* , 44,265,000 yer 4,200 59 1899, 


* These include Formosa. 
The State owns 1,009 miles of the above 4,200 miles of railway. 
On March $1 last the National Debt stood as follows :— 
Funded Debt. ..... ...-.ssescceee we - 
Debt to the Bank of Japan............ nsangeenivebensioeihs 
Paper money (for the redemption of which by 
March 31, 1900, provision has been made) ......... --- 5%1,000- 


Total seseceersssrserves £43,836,000 








£39,125,000 
2,200,000 


2,200, 





The amount of debt, therefore, is 18s. per head of po : ; 
this the State own assets (Railways, Telegraphe, Telephones. Sa) ees 
£30,000,000 sterling, and Lands valued at about £32,000,000 (exélusive ot 
timber). These are Lands belonging to the state, distinct trom agricultural 
Pr a — yr to private proprietors from which the State derives 
Come ax, and distinct also from lands which are an appanage of the 


Certified translations of the Acts and Regulations governing the i 
Loan may be seen by intending investors at the ane The Yobohen, Goon 
ae aed 1k, Seeengneciaes Within, ion Messrs. Dawes & sons 

solicitors, ogel-court, Throgmorton-street, E.C. ; cht, 
Solicitor, 14, Sherborne-lane, EC ‘ > SO. SEE 

Scrip Certificates to bearer will be delivered by the issuing Banks as soo 
possible in exchange for the Allotment Lette! a by 
Steer oes rs duly endorsed, accompanied by 

The Bonds will be delivered by the issuing Banks in exchange 
Certificates as soon as practicable after payment of the last ar Ano tel 

Application must be made on the enclosed fo i i 
i sed form, accompanied by the deposit 

If no allotment be made the deposit will be returned in full; and i 
portion of the amount applied for be allotted, the balance of the Pood wars 
applied towards payment of the amount due on allotment: 

Failure to pay any of the instalments at due dates will 
| payments liable to forfeiture. vatniaiaeend 
| A London Stock Exchange settlement and quota’ i i i 

Pearce ng ig quotation will be applied for in 

Prospectuses and forms of application may be obtained from the issui 

banks, and from Messrs. Panmure Gordon, Hill, & Co., Hatton-court, Ec 


June 2, 1899. 





Coyp of letter from his Imperial Japanese Majesty's Chargé d'Affaires ip 
London, specially authorised to this effect :~ 
Japanese Legation, 
4, Grosvenor-gardens, 8.W. 
June 1, 1899. 
| GENTLEMEN,—I have pleasure in informing you that under the special 
| authority given to me by the Imperial Japanese Government, I approve of the 
above Prospectus, and I declare that the facts set forth in it are based upon 
official statements furnished to you by me on behalf of my Government.—I an, 
Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
(Signed) K. MATSUI, 
Chargé d’Affaires ad interim of Japan. 
To the Yokohama Specie Bank, Limited ; Parr’s Bank, ‘ 
Limited ; the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Cor- 
poration ; the Chartered Bank of India, Australia, 
and China, 





No. 
FORM OF APPLICATION. 


To be retained by the Bankers. 
IMPERIAL JAPANESE GOVERNMENT FOUR PER CENT. 
STERLING LOAN OF 1899 FOR £10,000,000. 


To the Yokohama Specie Bank, Limited, 120, Bishopsgate-street Within, London; 
Parr’s Bank, Limited, Bartholomew-lane, London, and Branches; the 
Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, 31, Lombard-street, London ; 
and the Chartered Bank of India, Australia, and China, Hatton-court, 
Threadneedle-street, London. 





| I/We request that you will allot to me/us £....... siu-o:b e:auivisiieos 7 ee 
| above Loan in accordance with the Prospectus dated June 2, 1899, upon which 
I/we have paid the deposit of £.................... , being at the rate of 5 per 


cent., and I/we engage to accept the same or any less amount which you may 

allot to me/us, and to make the remaining payments thereon in terms of the 
Prospectus. 

Ordtiary Signetare |... 5-60 ockenccsgenetcucteae tga 

DSMIB OUD) 5 okie osc ccncsdeetscceeiweavecntbers 

(Add whether Mr., Mrs., or Miss, and Title, if any). 

Address ...... Ma wsKenteseevice eeeceebaopeusensscedtsrs 





Tune, 1899. 
All Cheques to be made payable to Bearer and crossed “‘& Co." A separate 
Cheque must accompany each application. 
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MR. GRANT RICHARDS’S LIST 
OBTAINABLE at ih, Roeeesiane AND 


RUSSIA IN ASIA, A 


d and a Study, 1558-1899. By ALENS 
ives, Author of “China in Decay.” 25s. 

rtant work divides itself naturally into 

on — : the first is a history of the growth of 
Russian power in Asia; the second is an account of 
the principles and causes which bave led to this 
rowth ; and the third consists of an examination of 
He relative interests of Russia and Great Britain in 
Asia, with a glance at the possible future develop- 





me LY CHRONICLE.—*The reader will find the 
volume of great service to the study of one of the 
most momentous questions before England at the 
present day, packed with facts, replete with suggestion, 
teaching maby a lesson and conveying many a grave 
warning.” 


NLY AUTHORISED AND COMPLETE 
™ EDITION OF 


MR. DOOLEY IN 


PEACE AND WAR. 

By arrangement with the American Publisher and 
with the Author, Mr. Grant Richards has published a 
half-crown edition of this popular work. The last 
five papers of this edition—those “On Expansion,” 
“On Hanging Aldermen,” “On Lord Beresford,” “On 
a Hero who Worked Overtime,” and “On Rudyard 
Kipling”—were not in the earlier editions of this 
book, and are entirely new copyright matter which 
bas not appeared in England. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


THE 
HUMAN MACHINE. An 


Inquiry into the Divinity of Human Faculty in 
its Bearings upon Social Life, Religion, Educa- 
tion, and Politics. 6s. By J. F. NISBET, Author 
of “ The Insanity of Genius.” 
SCOTSMAN.—“So well informed, so modern, and 
eo interesting that it cannot fail to attract and stimu- 
late an intellectual reader.” 


The PARSON’S HAND- 


BOOK. By the Rev. PERCY DEARMER. 3s. 6d. 
ACADEMY.—“ This very good little book. Mr. 
Dearmer has probably rendered a real service to the 
Church.” 
ATHENZUM.— He is a sensible man, and what 
he says is decidedly sound.” 


READY JUNE 6Tu. 


DINNERS & DINERS. 


Where and How to Dine in London. By Lieut.- 
Col. NEWNHAM DaAvVIs. 3s. 6d. With Cover 
designed by Lewis Baumer. 


READY JUNE 61H, VOL. I. OF 


HERESIES; or, Agnostic 


Theism, Ethics, Sociology, and Metaphysics. By 
H. CROFT HILLIER. Small crown 8vo, ds. 


READY JUNE 6TH. 


FRANCESCO CRISPI, 


Insurgent, Exile, Revolutionist, and Statesman. 
By W. J. STILLMAN, Author of “The Old Rome 
and the New,” &c. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


READY JUNE 6TH. 


MORGAN HAILSHAM; 


or, A Curious Month. By F. C. ConsTaBLe, 
Author of “ Aunt Judith’s Island.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MR. GRANT ALLEN’S HISTORICAL GUIDE 
BO 


PARIS. FLORENCE. 
CITIES OF BELGIUM. 
VENICE. 


Feap. 8vo (pocket size), limp cleth, round corners, 
3s. 6d. net each. 


POEMS BY A. & L. 


(ARABELLA and LouIsA SHORE). Crown 8vo, 
cloth, ds. net. 


WITH PORTRAIT IN PHOTOGRAVURE OF 
THE AUTHOR. . 


By Lovisa 
SHORE. 5s. net. 

MR. FREDERIC HaRRISON writes :—“I have read 
and reread ‘Hannibal’ with admiration. Asa historical 
romance, carefully studied from the original histories, 
itis a noble Ey bey of a great hero....The merit 
of this piece is to have seized the historical conditions 
with such reality and such truth. and to have kept so 
sustained a flight at a high level of heroic dignity.” 





GRANT RICHARDS. 
§ HENRILITA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


Oe eee cee mw em eee me see eee 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY 


56 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 





PATRON : 
HER MAFESTY THE QUEEN. 





CENTENARY CELEBRATION. 





Large and enthusiastic services and meetings having been held in 
connection with this celebration, the Committee are most anxious to com- 
plete the Centenary Fund of £50,000. 


A Friend has offered to double his donation of £100 if the Fund 
is complete by June 30th. 


£47,500 HAS NOW BEEN RAISED. 


To the many friends who sympathise with the Society’s world-wide work, but who have 
not yet contributed, the Committee APPEAL for the 


£2,500 WHICH ARE STILL REQUIRED. 





56, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
EDWARD RAWLINGS, Aon Treasurer. 
J. MONRO GIBSON, D.D., { 


LEWIS BORRETT WHITE, D.D., ) 
S. G. GREEN, D.D., j 


JAMES FLEMING, B.D., Canon of York, ) Hon: 


Secs: 


Contributions will be thankfully received by the Centenary Secretaries, 


THOMAS BOYD, M.A., 


JOHN P. HOBSON, M.A., | Centenary 
C. H. IRWIN, M.A., Secretaries. 


DAVID JAMES LEGG, 


Secretaries. 





FOUNDED IN THE YEAR 1829. 


THE CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 and 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 





PaTRONS—His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY: His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 
PRESIDENT—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
VICE-PRESIDENT—The LORD HARRIS. CHAIRMAN—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
Deputy-CHAIRMAN—The Hon. EDWARD W. DOUGLAS. 

PHyYSICIAN—J. KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., M.A., M.D. SECRETARY—G. H. HODGSON, Esq., MA. 
AcTUARY—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq., F.LA. 





OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 





Accumulated Fund, £4,014,239. 


Annual Income, £402,523. 





IMMEDIATE BONUS. 


Members. 


HIGH RATE OF BONUS. 


UARGE BONUSES to the Assured Members. 
May 31st, 1896, amounted to £560,000, making the total Bonuses distributed £3,182,812. 

5.—The Reserves for the Liabilities are on the strongest basis known. 

6.—Assured Members have therefore ABSOLUTE SECURITY with every prospect of the continuance of a 


SPECIAL FEATURES :— 


1.—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact being equivalent to an 


2.—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale, No AGENTS being employed or Com- 
MISSION paid for the introduction of business. Large sums are thus saved to the Assured 


3.—The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the general population. 
4.~The combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the return of EXCEPTIONALLY 


The Bonus declared for the 5 years ending 


WHOLE-LIFE anD ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES GRANTED AT LOW PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF 
PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 





AUSTRALIS, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 





Psid-up Capital ....ccccccccccccss £1,900,000 
WSUS WUE... cc cisctcccccavesesc 750,000 
. Reserve Liability of Proprietors.... 3,000,000 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank's Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia and New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 





W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
17 Cornhill, London, E.C. 


HE UNION BANK of 





A THIN COCOA. 


EPPS’S 


The choicest roasted nibs of the natural Cocoa, 
on being subjected to powerful hydraulic pressure, 
give forth their excess of oil, leaving for use a 
finely flavoured powder—a product which, when pre- 
pared with boiling water, has the consistence of tea, 
of which it is now, with many, beneficially taking 
the place. Its active principle being a gentle nerve 
stimulant, supplies the needed energy without un- 
duly exciting the system. Sold only in labelled tins. 
If unable to obtain it of your tradesman, a tin will 
be sent post-free for nine stamps.—JAMES EPPS 
and CC., Limited, Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


COCOA ESSENCE 
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JUST PUBLISHED.—VOL. II. 


ZION’S WORKS, 


A NEW LIGHT ON THE BIBLE. 


CONTENTS. 
I.—EPISTLE ON TEXT FROM JOB, &c. 


II.—EPISTLE ON ELIJAH’S PRAYER—PARABLE OF THE WREN— 
MARTYRDOM OF STEPHEN, &c. 


III.—EPISTLE ON “ALL THINGS WORK TOGETHER FOR GOOD.” 


IV.—EPISTLE ON THE SPIRITUAL ALPHABET,—REPLY TO R. CAR- 


LILE’S REFORM OF THE CHURCH. 
Demy 8vo, 5s. 


JOHN MACQUEEN; 10 Morsetk: Btreet, Strand, London, WiC. 





A NEW NOVEL OF FRENCH LIFE. 


At all Booksellers’ and Libraries—Crown Svo, 6s. 


MA MERE; 


Or, Sons and Daughters under the Second Empire. 
By the Vicomte JEAN DE LUZ. 


Spectator.—“ The author has evidently enjoyed exceptional advantages for 
depicting certain phases of French life, especially in Imperialist and Legitimist 
circles. The sinister side of the late Emperor's character is ruthlessly exposed.” 


Scotsman.—‘“The book has a thoroughly iuteresting plot, which is well 
worked out to an effective, dramatic conclusion....It has the merit of being 
realistic in a high degree.” 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 1 





London : 5 Waterloo Place. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 
P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 


SELLERS, a 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING PUBLIC 
to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London for filling, 
on the most favourable terms, orders tor their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, 
and for — AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS._CATALOGUES sent on 
application. 


UT-OF-PRINT BOOKS at REASONABLE PRICES.— 

Please state wants. We will send free on application a CATALOGUE of 

some of the cheapest first-class Books at present in the market ; and we have 

always book rarities on offer at bargain prices. We invite inquiries. —THE 
HOLLAND COMPANY, Book Merchants, Birmingham. 





THE STANDARD HISTORY. 
NOW READY. 
€n 2 vols, pp. xxiv.-1,610, demy 8vo, with Portraits and Maps. 


THE HISTORY OF THE 


LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
(1795-1895.) 
By RICHARD LOVETT, M.A. 


In handsome cloth ‘binding, bevelled boards, gilt top, 21s. net, 


NoteE.—A few Copies of the Edition de Luxe on Large Paper, 
specially bound in, half-buckram, gilt top, remain on sale, 
price 30s. net. 


|  Spectator.—* Mr. Lovett’s skill, tact, and good sense deserve the fullest recogni. 
| tion.... This most, interesting work.” 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
HENRY FROWDE. 





lentes: 





SECOND EDITION, with Fresh Introduction and New Stories, 


DOG STORIES 
FROM 


“THE SPECTATOR’: 


Being Anecdotes of the Intelligence, Reasoning Power, Affection, 
and Sympathy of Dogs, selected from the Correspondence 
columns of the Spectator. With an Introduction by J. ST, 
LOE STRACHEY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


“An amusing book, which is certain to find a welcome.”~—Standaru. 
“A very interesting series.” — Times. 
“The book is interesting to all lovers of dogs.”—Speaker. 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. ‘ THE 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. | 


No. 268. 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR JUNE. Jessopp. 
RELIGION IN INDIA. By A. M. Fairbairn, D.D. 
THE SEAMY SIDE OF IMPERIALISM. By Robert 
Wallace, M.P. 
THE SOCIAL NOVEL IN FRANCE. 
Darmesteter. 
“As ESTABLISHED BY LAW.” By J. Horace Round. 
REALISM IN PAINTING. By John Brett, A.R.A. 
—— WoOREHOUSE WALLS. By Virginia N. Craw- 
ford. 
THE GARDEN REVISITED. By Phil Robinson. 
CHRISTIANITY IN THE SOUDAN. By L. M. Butcher. 
THE ART OF LIVING ON CAPITAL. By A.J. Wilson. 
THE FLAVOUR OF TOBACCO. By G. Clarke Nuttall. 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY PEACEMAKERS. By 
Albion W. Tourgée. 
London : ISBISTER & Co., Ltd., Covent Garden, W.C. 


By Mary James 
Heaton, M.P. 
Dr. Arabella Kenealy. 


Richard Davey. 
CA — APOLOGETICS: 
Wa 


Mrs. Huxley. 





CONTENTS. JUNE. Taylor. 


Our Naval Heroes.—XII. 


Price Two Shillings. 


The Right Hon. Thomas, Weightman. 


Lord ot of Gravesend, Londonderry, Admiral | BRastraAntsM. By the Rev. Dr. J. Llewelyn Davies. 

of the Whi THE FALLING-OFF IN THE QUANTITY AND QUALITY 
OF THE CLERGY. By the Rev. Anthony C. Deane. 

London: SAMPSON Low, MARSTON & Co., Ltd. 


The Lord ¢ Graves and Colonel FRANE GRAVES. 
The First Dutch L. G. CARR LAUGHTON. 
When the Amir Dis? CALDWELL LIPSETT. 


Tue Cry OF THE VILLAGES. 
PARNELL AND IRELAND. 


Leonard Courtney, M.P. 
THE PRESENT POSITION OF THE FRIENDLY | 


SocrETIES. By H. V. Toynbee. | 

AN IMPERIAL TELEGRAPH SYSTEM. By J. Henniker | Ss T. E Ss T E P H E 
WoMAN AS AN ATHLETE: 
SHAKESPEARE IN FRANCE. By Sidney Lee. | 


BENEFICENT GERMS. By Dr. Henry S. Gabbett. | 
THE. DECLINE OF. THE ART OF SINGING. By | constantly increasing number of 17s. 9s. 6d. 


THE GoLp DIGGINGS AT BATHURST IN 1851. 


Some NoTEs FROM WASHINGTON. By Richard | 


/MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 2%, 2%", 


JUNE, 1899. : 
| Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
By the Rev. Dr. | light Dinner Wine. The quality 
| ot this wine will be found equal to 14s. 8s. 
wine usually sold at much her 


By the Right Hon. | 
| prices. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
By bottle. On comparison it will be 
ro found very superior to wine usually 
| sold at higher prices. The apprecia- 
tion this wine meets with from the 


A REJOINDER. 


H customers it procures us in London 


ilfria | and the Provinces, gives us ad- 
ae eer ditional confidence in submitting 
By | it to those who like pure Bordeaux 


| wine. 


THE DECAY IN OUR SALMON FISHERIES AND ITs | 3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
saan REMEDY. By Dr. Hely Hutchinson Almond. 
JAINISM: A CHAT WITH RAJA SIVAPRASAD. By | 


United Service Magazine. |... pte pert cannace, 


| Paid to any Railwa: ——— — including Cases 
All who know these Wines tell ‘us there is no Claret 
sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 
General Price List Free by Post. 


JAMES SMITH AND 60,, 


WINE MERCHANTS, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


By Bevjamin | 





The Royal Ordnance Factories. 
Major-General CHARLES H. OWEN. 
The Field Artillery and its Critics. 
Lieutenant C. HOLMES WILSON. 


Turenne—The Cam is of 1673 and 1674 ACCIDENTS O 
“ ees (ee ACCIDENTS AND 
Three Expeditions to the Bazar Valley. . EMPL 


Major H. C. WYLLY. 
The Recruiting Question. 
Lieut.-Colonel A. M. Me eer 
Musketry Training of the Volunteers. D. HowlE. 
The German Infantry Soldier : His First Six Months’ 


1849. JUBILEE YEAR. 


Insurances aranted on Best Terms against 


Fidelity Guarantees Issued. . 
CLAIMS PAID £4,000,000. 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE co. 


ORNHILL, rg 





1899. 
METROPOLITAN LIFE 
SE, ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 

(ESTABD. 1835.) 


Conducted on the Mutual Principle fot the benefit - 
of - the Policy Holders-alone. 





TAN, Secretary. 











am one beaas A eee OS 
e Britis er. INESMAN. - ¥ = 
London: William Clowes and Sons, Lid., 13 Charing H@NIX FIRE z OF wl ICE, 
Cross, S.W. 19 Lombard Strect,.and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782. 
: LowEstT Current Rates. 
IR K BEC: K BAN K. Liberal and Prompt Settlements. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London. 
INVESTED FUN DS £10,000,000. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 


Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 
W. C. MACDONALD, } Joint 
F.. B.. MACDONALD, § Secretaries. 


STRONG RESERVES. 
LOW. EXPENSE RATE. 





ALL SURPLUS APPLIED IN REDUCTION OF PREMIUM, 





NO AGENTS EMPLOYED. 








on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100 

The BIRKBECK. ALMANACEK,- with particulars, 
post-free. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. _GOLD MEDAL 


| 
Sra ten cre ciamene seoorss | JOSEPH GILLOTT’'S 
: .STEEL PENS. 


For Prospectus, &c., apply to 
THE ACTUARY, 
Offices—18 Moorgate ‘Street, 
.....'. LONDON, ra. 





PARIS, 1878. 
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THE 


NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Epitep spy L. J. MAXSE. 


JUNE, 1899. Price 2s. 6d. 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 

THE CASE FOR DISSOLUTION. -By CARLTONENSIS. 

OUR AMERICAN COMPETITORS. By Sir Bensamin C. Browne, 
DCL. (Chairman of Hawthorn, Leslie, and Co.) 

THE COMING RUSSIAN LOAN. By W. R. Lawson. 

ETHICS OF HORSE-RACING. By Lieut.-Col. MEysty THoMPsoy. 

AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. 

4 STUDY IN TWINS. By Miss CATHERINE Dopp. 
— THREATENED RAILWAY MONOPOLY IN IRELAND. 
By Lord MONTEAGLE. 

THE PRESENT POPULARITY FOR OMAR KHAYYAM. By 
BERNARD HOLLAND. 

THE INVASION OF ENGLAND. By H.W. Wiuson (Author of 
“Jronclads in Action ”’). 

GREATER BRITAIN. 


SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT: 


THE CONSPIRACY: AGAINST CAPTAIN DREYFUS. By Sir 
GopFREY LusHINGTON, K.C.B. (Late Under-Secretary for 
Home Affairs). 


INCREASE OF CIRCULATION. 


Acomparison of the total sales of “ The National 
Review” during the six months October- 
March (1897-98) with the sales during the 
same six months of 1898-99 shows an in- 
crease of over 50 per cent. during the 
Jlatter period. 


EDWARD ARNOLD, Publisher to the India Office, 
37 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Mr. T. Fisher Unwin’s New Books. 


UNWIN’S GREEN CLOTH LIBRARY. 
AN IMPORTANT NEW WORK BY LOUIS BECKE. 


RIDAN THE DEVIL, and other Stories. 


By the Author of “ By Reef and Palm.” Cloth, 6s. 

“The man who does not know Mr. Becke’s work is to he pitied for his inex- 
cusable ignorance, and envied for the freshness of the treat now in store for him. 
...In this volume the astonishing. completeness of Mr. Becke’s knowledge is 
more astonishing than ever.” —Pall, Mall (razette. 


I, THOU, AND THE OTHER ONE. 


By AMELIA E. BARR, Author of “ Prisoners of Conscience.” Cloth, 6s. 
“A love story, full of gracious charm.” —-Ohserrer. 


HE FALL OF NAPOLEON. 


NAPOLEON’S INVASION OF 


RUSSIA. By H.B.GEoRGE. With many Maps and Plans in Colours, cloth, 
12s. 6d. 

The main purpose of the book is to present a full and clear account of the 
greatest and most disastrous military undertaking in history, without entering too 
deeply into technicalities uninteresting to the ordinary reader. The canse of the 
war, and: the peculiar relations between the European Powers, some of them 
Napoleon’s nominal allies and others his avowed enemies, are also dealt with, and 
are illustrated from sources hitherto uppublished, including papers of Mattarunde’s 
in the Austrian archives. 


PIERS GAVESTON : « Chapter of Karly 


Constitutional History. By: WALTER PHELPS DODGE, Barrister-at-Law. 
Illustrated, cloth, 12s. : 


A GEM OF ‘ORTHODOXY. By S. L. 
THECAPTAIN OF THE LOCUSTS, 


and other Stories. By A. WERNER. Price, paper, 1s. Gd.; cloth, 2s. 
London : T.. FISHER UNWIN, 11 Paternoster Buildings, E.C. 
































Rake AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, 
4% nomatter what the subject. Please .state wants. BOOKS WANTED, by 
Kipling, 25s, each given. “ Soldiers Three,” 1888; “Echoes by Two Writers,” 1884; 
“Departmental Ditties,” Lahore, 1886; “Letters of Marque,” 1891: “Plain Tales 
from thé Hills,” 1883; “Schoolboy Lyrics,” Lahore, 1881; “Quartette,” Lahore 
1885; and 10s. each for first issues “ Under the Deodars,” “In Black and White,’ 
aud others, all published in India. ~BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, birmingham. 


NALDIRE’S PRIZE MEDAL 


DOG SOAP. 


Sold in 6d. and 1s. Tablets 
BY ALL CHEMISTS AND STORES. 











MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW: BOOKS. 





New Book by the Author of. 
ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN GARDEN. 


THE SOLITARY 
| SUMMER. 


Extra Crown Svo, 6s. 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—* Elizabeth's Garden is a delightful one, and 
she writes about it with an untechnica! enthusiasm that enables the most lay of 
garden lovers to rejoice init with her.” . 

DAILY MAIL.—* Wholly delightful. Lovers of flowers and of gardens will 
find a new friend in ‘The Solitary Summer,’ while the busy people who know not 
the pleasures of quiet leisure, and the joys of being free from the tyranny of duty, 
will find solace in its restful philosophy.” 

GLASGOW HERALD.—* One of the pleasantest books of its kind.” 


THE PHILIPPINES 
AND ROUND ABOUT. 


With some Account of British Interests in 
these Waters. 
By Major G. J. YOOUNGHUSBAND, 
Queen's Own Corps of Guides, F.R.G.S. 
With Illustrations and Map, 8vo, &s. 6d. net. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—* A perfectly delightful book...... There is not a 
dull line in it, and it is always pointed and picturesque.” 

TIMLES.—* Maior G. J. Younghusband has written a very amusing book. 
He has the secret of instructing without being dull..... All who seek entertain- 
ment as we!l as facts will be grateful for Major Younghusband’s humour and high 
spirits.” 


FROM COMTE TO 
BENJAMIN KIDD. 


The Appeal to Biology or Evolution for Human 
Guidance. 
By ROBERT MACKINTOSH, B.D. (Edin.), M.A., D.D. (Glasg.) 
8vo, $s. 6d. net. 
OBSERVER.—* Students of ‘biology or evolution’ will find Mr. Mackintosh's 
chapters full of thought and interest.” 


POPULAR EDITION OF 


MR. BODLEY’S FRANCE 


In 1 vol. Extra Crown Svo, 10s. net. 
ST. JAMESS GAZETTE.—“ Mr. Bodley’s study of France and of French 
institutions has become a classic on the subject since we flvst welcomed its appear- 
ance last year.” 














NEW BOOK BY JOHN FISKE. 


THROUGH NATURE TO GOD. By Jouy 


FISKE. Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL THEORY OF THE 


STATE. By BERNARD BOsaNnQueT. &vo, 10s, net. 








“MACMILLAN’S NEW & NOTABLE NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


RUPERT, BY THE GRACE OF GOD: 
the Story of an Unrecorded Plot set forth by Will Fortescue. Edited and 
Revised by DORA GREENWELL MCCHESNEY. (Ready on Tucsday. 

RHODA BROUGHTON’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE GAME AND THE CANDLE. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 
By S. R. 


ONE OF THE GRENVILLES. 
LYSAGHT. 

THE TREASURY-OFFICER’S WOOING. 

sy C. LOWIS. 


HUGH GWYETH. 


BEULAH MARIE Dix. 
ACADEMY. The book is bright with adventure and warm with romance.” 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF ALFRED, LORD 


TENNYSON. The People’s Edition. In 12 vols. demy 16mo, 1s. net each. 
NEW VOLUME OF FOREJGN STATESMEN. 


COSIMO DE’ MEDICI. By K. Dororara 


__ Ewakt, late Scholar of Somerville College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


VOLUME V. NOW READY. 


THE EVERSLEY SHAKESPEARE. Edited, 


with Introductions and Notes, by Professor C. H. HERFORD, Litt.D. In 10 
Monthly Vols. Globe 8vo, 5s. eachi vol. 
Vol V. HENRY VL. Three Parts; RICHARD III. 
ST. JAMESS GAZETTE.—“ The series is ably edited by Professor C. H. 
Herford, who contributes an instructive introduction and some useful notes to 
each play....The printing and general get-up of the whole is excellent.” 


THE STEAM ENGINE AND GAS AND OIL 


ENGINES: a Book for the use of Students who have time to make Experi- 
ments and Calculations. By JOHN PERRY, D.Sc. F.R.S., Professor of 
peg gn and Mathematics in the Royal College of Science. Illustrated, 
vo, 7s. 6d. net. : 


A Roundhead Cavalier. By 

















NEW EDITION NOW READY. 


WOOLWICH MATHEMATICAL PAPERS 


FOR ADMISSION INTO THE ROYAL MILITARY ACADEMY FOR THE 
YEARS 1889-1898. Edited by E. J. BROOKSMITH, B.A.,LL.M. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





ON TUESDAY WILL BE PUBLISHED. 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF 


SIR JOSEPH PRESTWICH. Written 
and Edited by his WIFE. With Portraits and other Illustratious, demy Svo, 21s. 


ON WEDNESDAY WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD By Georce 
SAINTSBURY, Professor of Rhetortc and English Literature in the University 
of — Being the First Volume of “ Modern English Writers.” Crown 
8vo, 28. 6d. 





IMMEDIATELY WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


CHURCH AND FAITH. Being Essays 


on the Teaching of the Church of England. By Various Writers. In1 vol. 
post 8vo. 
*,* Among the Contributors to this Volume are :—Rev. Dr. Wace, Dean Farrar, 
Rev. Dr. Wright, Rev. R. E. Bartlett, Principal Drury, Canon Meyrick, Chancellor 
Swith. and others. 





THE CROALL LECTURES FOR 1898. 


RECENT ARCHAIOLOGY & THE 


BIBLE. By the Rev. THOMAS NICOL, D.D., Minister of Tolbooth Parish, 
Edinburgh, Author of “Recent Explorations in Bible Lands.” Demy 8vo, 
9s. net. 





THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


THE LUNATIC AT LARGE: a Novel. 


By J. STORER OLOUSTON. Crown 8vo, 66. 





THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


*POSTLE FARM. By Gzonczt Forp, 


Author of “The Larramys.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


HOLLAND and the HOLLANDERS. 


By D.S. MELDRUM, Author of “The Story of Margrédel,” “Grey Mantle and 
Gold Fringe,” &c. With numerous Mlustrations, and a Map, square 8vo, 65. 





ON JUNE 12TH WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


SEVENTY-ONE NOT OUT: the 
Reminiscences of WILLIAM CAFFYN, Member of the All England and 


lo-American Team 


United Elevens, of the Surrey County Eleven, of the A 
1863. Edited by 


of 1859, and of the Anglo-Australian Teams of 1861 an 
“Mrp-On.” With numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


A SHUTTLE OF AN EMPIRE’S 


LOOM ; or, Five Months before the Mast on a Modern Steam Cargo-Boat. By 
HARRY VANDERVELL. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





NEW NOVEL BY 
ZACK. 
The First Part of a New Story by ZACK, 


ENTITLED 


ON TRIAL, 


APPEARS IN 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 1,004, JUNE, 1899, 26. 6D., 
WHICH ALSO CONTAINS : 
A PRISONER UNDER NAPOLEON: 
A Midshipman’s Diary. 

Ep. PROFESSOR DOWDEN. TAKEN PRISONER—PRISONERS OVERPOWER 
THE GUARD—MARCH IN IRONS TO VERDUN—ESCAPE—ADVENTURES— 
AGAIN CAPTURED—THE DUNGEONS OF BITCHE~RELEASED BY COSSACcES. 

RUSTICUS IN URBE. By & Country Cousin. 

PIONEERING IN ELONDIEE. By ALEXANDER MACDONALD. 

LUMSDEN OF THE GUIDES. 

THE CASE OF THE PHILIPPINES. 

THE KENTUOKY GIRL. By W.H.H. 

POLO AND POLITICS. By THomas F. Dave. 

THE OULD LAD. By Moira O'NEILL. 

A-PYRANNY OF SENTIMENT. By FREDERICE GREENWOOD. 

THE NEGATIVE RULER OF FRANCE. 

WEI-HAI-WEI. 








WM. BLACKWOOD ard SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


MESSRS, LONGMANS & CO’S List 


ON TUESDAY NEXT. 
SECOND IMPRESSION.—2 vols. 8vo, 326, 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM MoORRIs 


By J. W. MACKAIL. 


With 6 Portraits in Photogravure (reproduced by Walker and 
Boutall) and 16 Illustrations by E. H. New. | 


Literature.—“* We congratulate the publishers on 60 handsome avolume, and ths 
author on the very real measure of success he has had in the treatment of 
difficult a subject.” 

Atheneum.“ It is one of the handsomest books of the sort we have seed. The 
illustrations by Mr. New are well drawn and the photogravures by Messrs, Walker 
and Boutall of the portraits and of Morris’s famous picture are models of what 
such work should be.” 

Times.—“Mr. Mackail has had access to every source of information ; be 
selects his materials well and writes charmingly ; he has composed a good biography 
which may take a permanent place among the books that posterity will select out 
of the enormous literary production of our time.” 


ON TUESDAY NEXT.—With Portrait, crown 8vo, 6s, 


QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


By the Right Hon. and Right Rev. 
MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D., 


Lord Bishop of London. 
New and Cheaper Edition. 
%,* This is'a reprint of the letterpress of the volume on “Queen Elizabeth ” to 
the ENGLI>H HISTORICAL SERIES, recently issued with numerous Tustrations 
by Messrs. Goupil and Co. 


MEMORIES OF HALF A CENTURY. By 


bo Rev. R. W. HILEY, D.D., Vicar of Wighill, Tadcaster. With Portrait, 
‘0, 156. 

“A country vicar with such a fand of humorous anecdotes as Dr. Hiley tells in 
his ‘ Memories of Half a Century’ must be more of a godsend to a country parish 
than the usual run of discreet and godly Ministers of the Word.” 

—St. James's Gazette, 


HOURS OF EXERCISE IN THE ALPS, 


By JouN TrnpaLl, LL.D. F.R.S. With 7 Illustrations. New Eiitioy, 
crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. (On Tuesday next, 

*,* This book was first published in May, 1871, went through a second edition jy 
July of the same year, and a third in 1873. Since then the book has been out of 
print in England. The present reprint is edited by Mre. Tyndall, who has added 
an Index. The slight verbal alterations made in the text were for the most part 
indicated by the author himself. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE PROGRESS 


OF SCIENTIFIC CHEMISTRY IN OUR OWN TIMES. By Writ A. 
TILDEN, D.Sc.,Lond., D.Sc.,Dub., F.R.S., Fellow of the University of London, 
Professor of Chemistry in the Royal College of Sclence, London. Crown &vo, 
5s. net. [On Tuesday next. 


THE OXFORD LIBRARY OF PRACTICAL 
THEOLOGY. ws 





Edited by the Rev. W. C. E. NEWBOLT, M.A., Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul's; 
and the Rev. F. E. BRIGHTMAN, M.A., Librarian of the Pusey House, Oxford. 


NEW VOLUME NOW READY.—Crown &vo, 5s. 


HOLY BAPTISM. By tho Rev. Darweu 


STONE, M.A., Dorchester Missionary College. 


THE CHRISTIANITY OF ST. PAUL. 3y 


the Rev. 8. A. ALEXANDER, M.A., Reader of the Temple Church, and Examin- 
ing Chaplain to the Bishop of Hereford. Orown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
By G. WASHINGTON MOON, Hon. F.R.S.L. 
ELIJAH THE PROPHET, and other Sacred 


Poems. FIFTH EDITION, with additional Poems. 16mo, 2s. 6d. 


POEMS OF LOVE AND HOME, &c. 16m, 


2s. 6d. 


CASTLE CZVARGAS: a Romance. Being 


a Plain Story of the Romantic Adventures of Two Brothers, Told by ths 
Younger of them. Edited by ARCHIBALD BIRT. Crown 8V0, 6s. 








LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 


CAT AND BIRD STORIES . 
FROM ‘‘THE SPECTATOR.” 
To which are added Sundry Anecdotes of Horses, Donkeys, ke. 
With Introduction by J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 





Editor of “Dog Stories.” 
THE GLOBE.— Very interesting and diverting.” 
THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—* An attractive and amusing book.” 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE.—“It is a bright little collection, abounding 2 
racy and faithful anecdotes.” : 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Squere,: EC. 
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HATO AND WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS, 


The FIRST EDITION of 
JUSTIN McCARTHY’S 


REMINISCENCES 


(2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, with Portrait, 24s.) 
: n ALL SOLD, the volumes are being REPRINTED, and a 
Baving SECOND EDITION will be READY in a day or two. 

“Those who have been looking forward to a treat in Mr. McCarthy’s ‘ Reminis- 
cances’ will not be disappointed. It is, so far, the book of the year, and the book 
of the year it is likely to remain....The public will, we are certain, vote the 

bocances » a charming book.”— Westminster Gazette. 





= painters , and liticlans : actors, actresses, and adventurers ; Bohemians, 
exiles, and refugees ; editors, novelists, and dramatists—all pass in procession across 


McCarthy's bright and sparkling pages. They are in truth a goodly company, 
Lass series of Sen-plcturea."—Pult Mall Gazette. 

“ His style gives the impression of the most fluent and sparkling conversation.... 
The two volumes form a record of English society worthy of being placed along- 
side the political History for which. Mr. McCarthy has been so greatly esteemed~— 
and no praise for them could be more fitting or significant.”"—Birmingham Post. 

“One cannot attempt to give even a‘bare idea of the multitude of racy and 
sparkling estimates of the great people of the Victorian era. Open either of his 
two volumes at any page and you will discover something to arrest of Pag ie al 

—Daily Mail. 

“These admirable ‘ Reminiscetices.’’ That they will be widely read goes without 
gsying ; and that all who ao them up will enjoy their delightful pages is equally 
certain.” —Daily ig te " 

“This fascinating work. Mr. McCarthy’s capactous memory travels over nearly 
balf-a-century of public life, political and literary. The volumes are a mine of 
generous appreciations, and they form the happiest of supplements to their author’s 
* History of Our Own Times.’ ”—Daily Chronicle. : ; 

“Mr. McCarthy's ‘Reminiscences’ are delightful. He has every qualification for 
this fascinating kind of literature. The art of the story-writer is in bis fingers, in 


y, 


is heart, and in his head....Delighttul gossip.” —Daily News. 


A GREAT IMPERIALIST. 


Crown 8vo, buckram gilt, with Portrait, 6s. 


THE ROMANCE OF RO-CONSUL : 
Memoirs of Sir George Grey, K.C.B. 
, By JAMES MILNE. 

“Sir George Grey was one of the most Lome yreng figures of the Victorian era, 
and Mr. Milne has, very appropriately, written his lite in a picturesque style.... 
fragments of autoblography....linked a by a brightiy, and at times 
brilliantly written connecting narrative. The charm of the book, however, is to 
be found in the graphic glimpses of his own life given in Sir George Grey's own 
striking phrases.”—Daily News. 

“We recommend our readers to study Sir George Grey’s career in the very 
striking monograph which records his intimate conversations with Mr. James 
Milne.”— Daily Chronicle. 2 

On June 8th.—Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


FLORIZEL’S FOLLY. 


By JOHN ASHTON, Author of “Sooial Life in the Reign of Queen Anne.” 
With 13 Illustrations. 


Crown vo, buckram, with 2 Illustrations, 6s. 


A PALADIN OF PHILANTHROPY, &c. 


By Austin Dosson, Author of “ Eighteenth Century Vignettes.” 

“4 collection of those delightful papers which only Mr. Austin Dobson can 
write. He has, my Baronite says, the key of the wine-cellar of English literature 
of the Augustan and the Silver a. t will he brings up bumpers fresh and 
cool, lacking nothing of colour or bouquet by reason of age....Gcldsmith, Steele, 
and John Gay live in the very clothes of their time.”—-Punch. 


Small demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


JERUSALEM : the City of Herod and Saladin. By 
WaLTES BESANT and E. H. PALMER. FOURTH EDITION. Witha New 
Chapter, a os and 11 Illustrations. ; 

“This fourth edition of a book that long ago made good its right to be regarded 
as the best popular history of the Holy City calls merely for mention. It would be 
difficult to name better value for three half-crowns in the domain of sacred topo- 
graphical story. The subject is of catholic interest, and it is here treated from the 
double standpoint of art and fact.”—Literary World. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


TRUE TALES OF TRAVEL & ADVEN- 


—_ By HarRy DE WINDT, Author of “Through the Goldfields of 
Alaska.” 
“Those who know Mr. De Windt’s books will be prepared for bright and 
interesting tales; and the book is no disappointment. The writer knows how to 
tell a story well....A readable and enjoyable book of stories.” —Scotsman. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 


THROUGH A KEYHOLE. Overheard by Cosmo 


HAMILTON, Author of “ The Glamour of the Impossible.” 
“Tt is all lively and comical throughout, and the situations are comical as well 
as the talk.... We have a most merry year of it, though with a touching close.” 
~Lecds Mercury. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, with a Frontispiece by J. §. Crompton, R.I., 6s. 


AN EXILED SCOT. By H. A. Bryven, Author 
of “Gun and Camera in Southern Africa.” 

“Mr. Bryden, already favourably known by his South African stories and 
sporting sketches, has turned his local knowledge and historical researches to 
excellent account in ‘ An Exiled Scot.’....The pictures of life at the Cape, during the 
early Dutch occupation, and in the Isle of France, and of encounters with pirates, 
lions, and savages, are executed with much spirit and skill.” —Spectator. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
MADAME IZAN: a Tourist Story. By Mrs. 
CAMPBELL PRAED, Author of “ Mrs. Tregaskiss,” &c. 

“Mrs. Campbell Praed, under the spell of the ineffable charm of Japan for an 
imagination so vivid, perception so keen, and a sense of natural and artistic 
beauty so refined as hers, could not fail to lend fresh attraction to the country 
whose history is justifying its symbolic name more fully day by day. Her new 
story, ‘Madame Izan, is in itself an exotic flower of fiction of the most original 
kind....The narrative is quite charming.”— World. 


TwO GOOD BOOKS. 


IN THE MIDST OF LIFE: Tales of Soldiers and Civilians. 
wy Sieneds BIERCE. Crown &vo, cloth, 3s. 6d.; post Svo, Illustrated 
oards, 28. 

“ Already the Civil War has had its effect, and....much important and striking 
work has been done already. There can be no doubt, for instance, of the very 
high and curious merit of Mr. Ambrose Bierce’s ‘In the Midst of Life,’ a collection 
of short stories dealing with the war.’—Literature. 


KING OR KNAVE? By R. E. FRANCcILLON, Author of 
“Olympia,” &¢. Post 8vo, illustrated Boards, 6s. 

“The plot of Mr. Francillon’s powerfully written novel is too intricate in its 
details to be sketched in brief space with justice to the skill of its construction. 
But its general purport may be described as an attempt to describe the career of 
an historical Dr. Jekyll... writers could treat it with finer effect than Mr. 
Francillon. His novel is of deep interest” -Scolsman. 


London: CHATTO and WiNDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 





























FREDERICK WARNE & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


POPULAR ISSUE IN 36 WEEKLY NUMBERS. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING NET. 


FIRST NUMBER NOW READY. 


ANNE PRATT’S FLOWERING PLANTS, 


GRASSES, SEDGES, AND FERNS OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


Edited and Revised by EDWARD STEP, F.LS. 


In royal 8vo, containing about 1,100 pages, and 315 Full-page 
Plates, beautifully printed in the Natural Colours, and 
4 pages of Black and White Diagrams. 


During recent years many works popularly describing our Wild Flowers have 
— published. But even the most successful of these fails in one respect—incom- 
pleteness. 


Pratt's FLOWERING PLANTS OF GREAT BRITAIN, alone among modern 
illustrated works of this class, takes the reader right through the Bri Flora, 
including in that term not only the native herbs, ehrubs, and trees, but also the 
grasses, ferns, and fern-allies (Horsetails, &c.) 


Pratt's FLOWERING PLANTS OF GREAT BRITAIN does not proceed 
upon the lines of picking out all the penges flowers and ignoring those of a less 
assertive character. These unpretentious plauts have many interesting points in 
their structure and economy ; and here they will be found to have been accorded 
a place ungrudgingly, the object being to render the work complete as well as 
attractive. Moreover, it is in respect of such plants that the ordinary popular 
botanteal work fails, for in the discrimination of these the tyro most needs 
assistance. 

THIS NEW AND REVISED EDITION will be issued in thirty-six Weekly 
Parts, at 1s. net each. This popular method of issue will, it is hoped, place it 
within the reach of many lovers of Wild Flowers who have hitherto been unable 
to afford such an exhaustive work. 


MODE OF PUBLICATION. 


The work will be completed in about Nine Months from the date of the First 
Weekly Issue, in the following Styles :— 
1st. In THIRTY-SIX WEEKLY NUMBERS—Published every Wednesday— 
(each containing Nine Coloured Plates), price ONE SHILLING net per 
Number, or, post-free, 1s. 2d. 
2nd. In FOUR VOLUMES, handsomely bound in green cloth, gilt top (each 
containing Seventy-Nine Coloured Plates), price TWELVE SHILLINGS 
net per Volume, or, post-free, 12s. 6d. 
3rd. In FOUR VOLUMES, elegantly bound in half-morocco, gilt top (each 
containing Seventy-Nine Coloured Plates), price FIFTEEN SHILLINGS 
net per volume, or, post-free, 1s. 6d. 

Subscribers will do well to place their order for the entire Work, 
in the form they may select, at an early date, as the Edition, pro- 
duced at great expense, is necessarily limited, and a reprint will 
take more than a year to complete. 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
FIRST LARGE EDITION EXHAUSTED ON PUBLICATION. 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


SILAS K. HOCKINGS NEW VOLUME. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, 3s. 6d. 


THE DAY OF RECOMPENSE. 
THE DAY OF RECOMPENSE. 


Illustrated by A. TWIDLE. 


The SPEAKER, writing of Mr. Hocking's last work, “ God's Outcast,” says :—~ 
“ Mr. Silas Hocking has long ago proved his merit as @ writer of excellent jiction, 
but we do not remember any worl: of his in which such special excellence is 
displayed. This powerful and effective story is likely to meet with the apprecia- 
tion that is tts due, inasmuch as the deep feeling and unforced pathos which 
distinguish it form @ very refreshing contrast with the artificial cynitism of 
modern. fiction tn general. As wholesome in tendency as it is interesting in treat- 
ment, the bools is one to be thoroughly enjoyed by all readers whose taste for healthy 
novels has remained unspoiled by the neurotic outpourings of younger writers.” 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


FORTUNE'S TANGLED SKEIN = woves. 


By JEANETTE H. WALWORTH. 


“ A delightful story, founded on a murder mystery, yet by no means of the gory 
or gruesome order. The writer deserves congratulation on her.work, especially 
for the manner in which she keeps up the excitement without breaking out into 
the sensational vein. The characters are natural and cleverly drawn, varied in 
design, they yet harmoniously blend to form a striking picture.” 

—Dundee Advertiser. 





A Complete Catalogus of Presentation Books on Application. 





London : 





FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Chandos House, Bedford St, W.C. 
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ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. 





JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL AND HIS 


FRIENDS. By EpwARD EVERETT HALeE. Profusely Illustrated, demy 8vo, 16s. 


vr 
RUPERT, PRINCE PALATINE. By Eva 
ScoTT. Illustrated, lis. net. 
“ Miss Scott tells her story so thoroughly that it may be said to be now told 
once for all....It will probably take immediate rank as the leading authority on 


its own subject, and will amply repay the study of all sorts of A eas oe canal 
—pcolsman, 


“ A very interesting and valuable work....A contribution to the literature of 
Biography.”—Globe. 


A RUSSIAN PROVINCE OF THE NORTH. 


By H. ENGELHARDT, Governor of the Province of Archangel. Fully Illus- 
trated, and with 2 Maps, demy 8vo, 18s. 


FIRST REVIEW. 
“A better arranged and more useful book could not well be found....The most 
instructive account of a little-known European region that has been produced for 
some considerable time.”—Morning Post. 


AMONG THE HIMALAYAS. By Major L. A. 
—— LL.D., F.L.S., &c. With over 100 Illustrations, reyal 8vo, gilt 
Pp, 


THE SECOND AFGHAN WAR, 1878-79-80. 
By Colonel H. B. HANNA. 10s. net. 
FIRST REVIEW. 


“ His tremendous care, completeness, and clearnesé, with his intense conviction, 
make him a very powerful writer.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE RISE OF PORTUGUESE POWER 
IN INDIA. By R. S. WHITEWaAY. Demy &vo, with Map, 15s. net. 
“My. Whiteway has many of the best qualities of the historian. ...His story has 
the human interest of the most exciting romance,”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“Mr. Whiteway tells the story with cdpious illustratién drawn from the best 
authorities and well chosen.”—St. James's Gazette. 


ORNAMENT IN EUROPEAN SILKS. By 


Awan §. COLE. With 169 Illustrations, crown 4to, half-vellum, 32s. net. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
NEW FICTION.—6s. each volume. 
MISS FIONA MACLEOD’S NEW BOOK. 
THE DOMINION OF DREAMS. 
By Miss Fiona MACLEOD. 
MR. PAUL LEICESTER FORD’S NEW BOOK, 
TATTLE TALES OF CUPID. 


By Pav LEICESTER Forp, 
Author of “The Story of an Untold Love.” 


IN THE SHADOW OF THE CROWN. 
By M. BIDDER. 


THE FAILURE OF THE WANDERER. 


By CHARLES E. DENNY. 





“Any reader who likes Stevenson 
will like ‘ The Old Dominion.’” 
—Outlook. 


“ Excellently written.”"—Atheneum. 


THE PURITANS. 


By ARLO BaTEs. 


“Mr. Bates’s brilliant novel.”— 
Spectator. “His exceedingly clever 
and delightful story.” —LZcclesiastical 
Gazette. “As a study of latter-day 
Ritualism the book should appeal at 
the present time.”~-Morning Post. 
“Distinctly a book to be read and 
not to be skipped.” —Datly Chronicle, 


THE 
OLD DOMINION. 
6s. By MaRyY JOHNSTON. 

“A&A book very much to be recom- 
mended.”—Guardian. “The whole 
book is a masterpiece.” — British 
Weekly.. “A délightful story.”— 
Speaker. “A notable —book.”— 
Yourery World. - “It is an exciting 
narrative of perijous adventures, and 
of a hate t was converted into 
love as strongas death. The charac- 
ters are.drawn with a strong hand, 
and the interest is sustained to the 
end." Punch. 














4 NEW asp IMPORTANT BOOK BY THEODORE MORISON. 
IMPERIAL RULE IN INDIA. By THEODORE 


Moris6nw. ‘Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 














THE WORKS OF | 
GEORGE MEREDITH. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 
With Frontispieces by BERNARD PARTRIDGE, WILLIAM Byvr 
FREDERICK SANDYs, and others. 


THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD FEVEREL 

EVAN HARRINGTON. ; 

SANDRA BELLONI. 

VITTORIA. 

RHODA FLEMING. 

THE ADVENTURES OF HARRY RICH- 

BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. 

THE EGOIST. 

DIANA OF THE CROSSWAYS. 

ONE OF OUR CONQUERORS. 

LORD ORMONT AND HIS AMINTA. 

THE AMAZING MARRIAGE. 

THE SHAVING OF SHAGPAT. 

THE TRAGIC COMEDIANS. 

SHORT STORIES. POEMS. 2 vols. 

AN ESSAY ON COMEDY. New Edition. 

SELECTED POEMS. Buckram, crown 8vo, 6. 

SELECTED POEMS. Pocket Edition, Printed on 
Hand-made Paper, 6s. net. 





NOW COMPLETE. 
CONSTABLE’S LIMITED. EDITION DE LUXE OF 


THE WORKS OF 
HENRY FIELDING. - 


In 12 vols. demy 8vo. 


This Edition is printed on Hand-made Paper at the Chiswick — 
and the number is limited to 750 copies for England & America. 


The Text is based on the last Edition Revised by the Author. 
The published price is 7s. 6d. net per vol., and sets only are sold, 


The volumes may be purchased if desired by subscription 
in instalments. 


ADVENTURES OF JOSEPH ANDREWS. 


In 2 vols. 
TOM JONES. In 4 vols. 
AMELIA. - In 3 vols. 
JONATHAN WILD. In 1 vol. 
MISCELLANIES. In 2 vols. 
Each volume contains an Etched Frontispiece: 


“Throughout it is admirably printed in large clear type on 
strong white paper, and the cloth binding is neat and sufficiently 
durable. The twelve handsome volumes constitute the best library 
edition of Fielding that is now to be had.”—Manchester Guardian. 


____ NEW_ VERSE. . 
MUSIC FANCIES : Poems. By Auice M. Viaus. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 








CONSTABLE’S HAND-GAZETTEER OF 
INDIA. Compiled under the direction of J. G. BARTHOLOMEW, F-.R.G.S. 
Crown 8vo, half-morocco, 10s. 6d. 

“ A most useful reference book.”—Englishman (Calcutta). 
UNIFORM WITH 

CONSTABLE’S HAND-ATLAS OF INDIA: 
Prepared under the direction of J. G. BARTHOLOMEW; F.R.G.8. ‘In balt- 
morocco, gilt top, 14s. ’ 

“ Nothing half so useful has been done for many years to help both the traveller 
in India and the student at home.”—Atheneum. 


: NOW. READY. 
A NEW AND IMPORTANT VOLUME. 
THE CHRONOLOGY OF Tei tee 


Earliest Times to the Beginning of the Sixteey! , By 
C. M. DuFF. Demy 8vo, 15s. pet. : 44 ae ¥ 
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